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Every edition of the country’s aoeneaem. every letter to AMA from 
its members, contains compelling evidence that significant changes 
are taking place in the personnel field. The problems brought on by 
these changes form the basis for discussion at AMA’s February Per- 
sonnel Conference. ‘This Conference will make it possible for far- 
seeing executives to anticipate many —s before they become 

_ critical. Exceptionally qualified speakers will present their views, 

‘analyses, and solutions on a program which reflects carefully the 
interests and suggestions of AMA members. . . based on a survey of 
over 1,000 companies of all sizes and types of industry. 


OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION 

What is the probable course of labor 
legislation? 

What will be the areas of collective bar- 








What measures should be taken to pre- 
pare the older employee for retirement? 


gaining? 
Which will be the significant wage issues? 


What “fringe benefits” should be antic- 
ipated? 


What are the essentials of an “ideal” 
pension plan? 
~_ can the pension plan be kept up to 


What are the latest developments in de- 
termining executive compensation? 


How may executive merit rating be im- 
proved? 


What are the basic requirements of effi- 
cient personnel record-keeping? 


What are the newest techniques in em- 





te? ployee testing? 








A full afternoon “Bread-and-Butter Session” — 


Bring your own practical, everyday problems in personnel administration and 
get the personal advice of a panel of industrial leaders! 


Plus “The 1949 Personnel Workshop”—a collection of thousands of publications, 
forms, manuals, etc., of member companies. 











To non-members who read this announcement, AMA regrets to say that the Conference will 
will be restricted to members of the Association. 


MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY! 


You are strongly urged to write for your hotel reservations at once. If you are staying at The Palmer House be 
sure to mention you are an AMA member, going to the Personnel Conference. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








M. J. Dooher, Editor; Alice Smith, Research Editor; Vivienne Marquis, Associate Editor; 
Evelyn Stenson, Assistant Editor 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members ideas 


which it is may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views ex- 
pressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the American 
Management Association. 
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Employment Prospects for 
Personnel Workers 


Employment prospects for new- 
comers are not expected to be good in 
personnel work in the near future. There 
is now keen competition for entry jobs, 
which is likely to continue for several years, 
though the total number of personnel 
workers employed will probably tend to 
increase slowly over the long run. 

These conclusions are based on a study 
of the employment outlook in personnel 
work made by the Occupational Outlook 
Service of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The complete report will be published in 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, avail- 
ability of which will be announced some- 
time after the first of the year.* 

Other facts brought out by this study: 

Professional personnel workers total no 
more than 30,000, according to one rough 
estimate. Directors or managers com- 
prise only a small proportion of this total. 
About 5,000 personnel workers are em- 
ployed by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. 

About three out of every four people in 
the profession are men. Very few women 
have top managerial positions, but many 
are in technical personnel jobs such as 
classification and placement, in interview- 
ing and counseling, and in personnel re- 
search—particularly in government and in 
industries with large numbers of female 
workers. 


*The Occupational Outlook Handbook may be useful to 
persons responsible for the recruitment and employment 
of skilled and professional nnel, as well as for those 
engaged in vocational guidance. Itcontainsreportson 
the employment outlook in more than 200 occupations 
including the major professional, semi-professional, 
skilled, clerical, and service fields. In addition to the 
information on employment trends and outlook, each 
report describes the training and ifications re- 
quired, the earnings and working conditions. 

The Handbook will be sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D. C., will 
be glad to notify any interested PeRsonNeL reader of 
its publication date and price. 


Educational requirements for positions 
usually include a bachelor’s degree, with 
courses in personnel and public administra- 
tion, psychology, statistics, business man- 
agement, economics, sociology, and 
political science. Graduate study is be- 
coming increasingly useful. 

Work experience is highly important, 
particularly for positions in private in- 
dustry, which are usually filled from within. 
Many personnel managers believe that the 
best place to start out is in a production 
job. Other good places are sub-profes- 
sional jobs in time study, job analysis, or 
wage-setting or, in the case of women, 
clerical work in the personnel department. 
Psychological testing is one of the few 
branches of industrial personnel work 
which can be entered directly from college; 
it usually requires a graduate degree. 

At present, there are a few openings at 
top managerial levels for experienced men, 
but, as has been indicated, competition 
for lower-grade positions is very active. 
Totally inexperienced persons will gen- 
erally find it difficult to enter the field in the 
next few years. 

A very few outstanding men will con- 
tinue to find opportunities as independent 
personnel consultants or labor arbitrators. 
There will also continue to be numerous 
openings for people with graduate degrees 
to teach personnel administration. 

Most jobs, along with the keenest com- 
petition, will be in highly industrialized 
parts of the country, principally New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and the West Coast. 

Starting salaries for personnel clerks in 
the Federal Government are usually about 
$2,700 or $3,000 per year. Personnel 
specialists start at about $3,000, while 
personnel directors earn from $6,000 to 
$10,000. State and local governments pay 
salaries that are generally somewhat 
lower. In private industry, starting rates 
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are lower than in the Federal Government, 
but top salaries are much higher; earnings 
depend both on the general salary level of 
the company and on the degree of recogni- 
tion given to personnel work. Beginning 
positions, such as job analyst, time-study 
man, and interviewer, generally pay from 
$1,800 to $2,600 per year. The most usual 
salary for a personnel manager is ap- 
parently between $6,000 and $8,000 per 
year. However, small companies may 
pay as little as $5,000 and giant corpora- 
tions as high as $30,000 or more to a vice 
president in charge of personnel. 

In the long run, the profession will 
probably grow slowly. Openings will not 
be many, however, because the field is still 
relatively small and turnover is low. In 
general, promotions will .be slow. Best 
opportunities for jobs will be with small 
and middle-sized companies. Fields in 
which increasing employment is expected 
include wholesale and retail trade (es- 
pecially department stores), insurance and 
finance, and state and local governments. 

Employment in the Federal Government 
has dropped since the war but is expected 
to stabilize at a point close to present 
levels; little expansion is foreseen for the 
near future. Veteran’s preference will be 
a great help in getting any entry jobs that 
do arise. 


* 


When Is Labor-Management 
Cooperation Most Feasible? 


Cooperation to increase pro- 
ductivity may be undertaken successfully 
by labor and management even if neither 
side considers the other to be fully 
“mature.” This is one of the major con- 
clusions of AMA’s new study, Labor, 
Management, and Increased Productivity,* 
shortly to be made available to company 
members of the Association. A question- 
naire distributed by AMA to 1,000 manu- 
facturing companies believed to have 
engaged in some kind of cooperation 
elicited replies from 263 companies, 228 
of whom indicated they had been practic- 





*Research Report No. 14, prepared by Ernest Dale. 
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ing cooperation between 1941 and 1947, 
What kinds of cooperation are likely to 
prove most satisfactory? Following are 
some of the possibilities in te ms of the 
degree of labor participation, subjects, 
functions, and organizational form: 


1. THe DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION 


Of the four degrees of participation, 
informational cooperation can probably be 
practiced under most circumstances (e.g., 
regular information meetings, which are 
rapidly increasing in number). Labor 
cannot be expected to treat management’s 
problems with understanding unless it is 
informed about them. The correct facts 
assembled by both are usually helpful 
in clarifying difficult situations. This 
type ef cooperation may not, however, be 
advisable when facts are distorted and con- 
fidential information given away. 

Advisory cooperation (e.g., comments on 
waste reduction efforts) is usually helpful 
in acquainting management with labor’s 
views. Labor criticism may be a valuable 
check and may improve the actions 
planned by management. Only “un- 
parliamentary” behavior by labor would 
make this type of cooperation unworkable. 

Constructive cooperation (e.g., the in- 
creasing number of joint safety groups to 
eliminate accident hazards) may yield 
many useful suggestions drawn from labor’s 
experience—through rank and-file knowl- 
edge of specific jobs, through the special- 
ized or industry-wide experience of union 
representatives. The union’s refusal to 
discuss problems on the basis of facts and 
on the merits of the case would make this 
kind of cooperation difficult. 

Joint determination poses the real prob- 
lem in cooperation. Practically all man- 
agements feel that if they do not have 
final say and the union is not “mature,” 
cooperation is bound to fail. Instances 
like the Cleveland Ladies Garment Indus- 
try and the Naumkeag experience seem 
to bear this out. But many unions dis- 
agree with this attitude. 


2. SUBJECTS 


Cooperation to increase productivity, 
on any of the first three degrees of par- 
ticipation, can always be considered unless 
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(a) the union or management is willfully 
obstructionist; (b) the monetary expense 
of cooperation outweighs the value of the 
results; (c) the possible later discontinua- 
tion of cooperation may result in worse 
relationships than before, though it may 
mean merely a temporary disruption. 
Among the most suitable subjects are those 
in which employee competence and knowl- 
edge is high, such as safety, welfare, shop 
production problems. 


3. FUNCTIONS 


The function in which labor can probably 
best participate is planning. For planning 
can well be based on the advice of a num- 
ber of people and therefore might readily 
include labor. Final planning decisions 
rest with management, and, provided ex- 
ecutive action is not delayed, efficiency 
may not be affected adversely by labor 
participation in the planning process. 
This is true to a somewhat lesser extent of 
union participation in establishing ar- 
rangements to effectuate policy. Planning 
is probably the function in which participa- 
tion most frequently takes place. There is 
little, if any, scope for union participa ion 
in “carrying out” or executing—that is, 
actually doing the production job as laid 
down by the foreman. Once the plans 
and procedures have been set up, the 
course is prescribed. But cooperation has 
often failed when labor has attempted to 
persuade management representatives (i.e., 
foremen) who merely carried out previously 
formulated plans to modify the plans made 
by higher management. 


4. ORGANIZATIONAL ForM 


Cooperation on a departmental basis 
(foreman and his subordinates) does not 
upset the regular chain of management 
command, communication, authority, and 
responsibility. It may help improve con- 
tact between management and employees 
without necessarily excluding the union 
(e.g., foreman—union-steward—employee 
participation on a departmental level). It 
may strengthen the competence and status 
of the foreman. Employee suggestions 
and the offer of constructive services by 
unions usually leave the final decision to 


management and can generally be con- 
sidered to advantage. 

Plant-wide cooperation (between higher 
union and management officials) may be a 
necessity if the subject matter cannot be 
discussed effectively on a departmental 
basis (e.g., job evaluation and employment 
stabilization) or if lack of such participa- 
tion would be unrealistic. 
advantages might be eliminated by includ- 
ing foremen and rank-and-file employees 
in the participation process. 


* 


The Length and Breadth of 
Industrial Journalism 


The first international survey 
of industrial magazines and newspapers 
ever conducted has just been completed 
by the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. Survey questionnaires were 
mailed to approximately 6,000 editors 
throughout the United States and Canada; 
the returns, totaling almost 2,000, repre- 
sent approximately one-third of the entire 
field—an unusually good sample, since 
most opinion polls are based on 2 or 3 per 
cent samples. 

According to calculations by types re- 
sulting from the survey, the industrial 
publications in the United States and 
Canada are divided as follows: internal 
publications, 4,050; external, 1,160; trade 
and association, 420; miscellaneous, 360. 
On the basis of the sample surveyed, the 
combined budgets of these publications is 
estimated at approximately $109,000,000. 
While there was considerable response to 
the questionnaire on the part of external 
editors, the field in which the results were 
intended to be most useful was the internal 
or employee publication field. 

Findings on two of the numerous sub- 
jects covered by the survey are detailed 
below :* 

Editors’ Salaries: Salary ranges of edi- 
tors in all business categories were divided 
into four main groups: 


*Complete findings are presented in the October, 1948, 
issue of Reporting, published by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors at Dayton, Ohio. 
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25.59 per cent were in the $100 to 
$300 per month salary bracket. 

41.27 per cent were in the $300 to 
$500 per month salary bracket. 

13.69 per cent were in the $500 to 
$800 per month salary bracket. 

2.55 per cent were making more than 
$800 per month. 
17 per cent did not reply. 

Concerning Labor Relations News: 
Twenty-one per cent of the internal pub- 
lications represented in the responses reg- 
ularly print news of union activities; 12 
per cent publish items or articles on union 
contract negotiations; 3 per cent print 
articles or items on grievance settlements. 
Thirteen per cent of publications in all 
categories have featured articles or items 
on the Taft-Hartley Act. The employee 
relations or union contract material for 
publication is written by the editor him- 
self in 38 per cent of the cases, and 32 per 
cent of the editors attend meetings when 
employee relations policies are discussed. 


* 


Training College Students 
for Industry—A Practical 
Approach 


A new type of training course 
was launched last summer at Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., when 17 college students— 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
from a dozen leading universities—were 
given a lecture course in industrial leader- 
ship by members of management. The 
students who took the course were holding 
summer jobs of various types in the factory 
and office, and once a week were instructed 
in various phases of industrial manage- 
ment. Twelve of the students returned 
to their schools in the fall to complete their 
regular college work, and five, who were 
1948 graduates, accepted positions with 
Yale & Towne in methods engineering, 
purchasing, etc. Neither the management 
nor the students made any commitments 
as to employment, however. 
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The course, consisting of 10 lectures, 
was given under the direction of Weldon P. 
Monson, the company’s director of in- 
dustrial relations. Topics covered by 
management specialists in the various 
fields included: industrial relations and 
labor laws; plant organization and layout; 
industrial engineering; incentive programs; 
manufacturing problems; industrial re- 
search; methods engineering; distribution 
problems. 

The course was enthusiastically received 
by the students, some of whom had to re- 
turn to college before conclusion of the 
lectures but nevertheless commuted from 
college to plant in order not to miss the 
remaining sessions. 


w 


$100,000 Personnel Selection 
Program Activated by 
Accountants 


A new $100,000 personnel test- 
ing program, which may have wide- 
spread application in the selection of per- 
sonnel for business and for the accounting 
profession, was announced recently by 
Harold R. Caffyn, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Selection of Personnel of the 
American Institute of Accountants. 

Mr. Caffyn said the program has now 
emerged from its five-year research phase 
and is ready for general operation. Over 
1,300 accounting firms and 140 colleges and 
universities are cooperating in the use of 
the test battery, which delivers a score 
card that sums up the skills, aptitudes, and 
achievements of the candidate or student. 
So far the program has been most widely 
applied in schools and universities, and in 
accounting firms, but now that the em- 
phasis has shifted away from pure research, 
business and industrial concerns are also 
expected to take advantage of it. 

Though conceived originally as a tech- 
nique for the discovery of professional 
accounting skills among prospective certi- 
fied public accountants, the experience 
gained in preliminary use of the program 
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indicates that it has broad significance to: 


1. The accounting firm, which needs to know 
the surest way of selecting new personnel 
to assure the continuance of top-grade 
accounting service to clients. 

2. The business and industrial firm, which 
seeks more efficient and simplified meth- 
ods for selecting accounting personnel. 

3. The college or university where account- 
ing is taught, which is provided with an 
objective yardstick for the measurement 
of its standards of teaching and grading. 

4. The student, who can discover early in 
his course whether he has the aptitudes 
and abilities to justify the choice of ac- 
counting as a career, and who can prove 
on completion of his course that his 
achievement compares favorably with 
that of students from other schools. 

5. The general public, which stands to gain 
in terms of better service by any program 
designed to improve the quality and 
quantity of recruits to the accounting 
profession. 

Students who take the series of tests 
given under the program receive a score 
card that shows employers and personnel 
managers in one glance the results of the 
test. Thus a jobseeker is armed with more 
than his college or accounting school 
grades: he has a record of how he stands 
in interest, aptitude, and achievement. 

The testing program is focused on three 
areas: interest, aptitude, and skill. A 
student is encouraged to take the interest 
and aptitude tests early in his studies. 
The skill or achievement tests are taken in 
two parts: Level I after completing a full 
year of college accounting or its equivalent, 
and Level II near graduation or after a 
year or more of practical experience. 
These tests are all graded with such ob- 
jectivity that results are comparable in 
all parts of the country. 

Mr. Caffyn stated that the AIA’s new 
score card method is believed to be a sig- 
nificant contribution to the increasing 
efforts to find better ways of fitting men to 
jobs and jobs to men. He also pointed 
out that one aspect of the program is the 
tendency to facilitate personnel selection 
through pretesting of the student at the 
college and university level. 

The AIA puts special emphasis on the 
benefits to students of having an early in- 
dication of their likelihood of success in 
accounting. Through use of the Strong 
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Vocational Interest Blank, the student can 
find out how his interest compares with 
that of successful accountants throughout 
the nation. This test establishes a “pro. 
file” that serves both as a useful guide to 
the prospective accountant and to the 
employer. 


* 


Labor-Management 
Committees: Six 
Years Later 


What has happened to the 
thousands of labor-management commit- 
tees which flourished under the WPB’s 
aegis during the war years? 

Although many of the committees es- 
tablished during the war were discon- 
tinued when wartime pressures ended, a 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics* 
indicates that several hundred are still 
functioning as a part of peacetime manu- 
facturing operations. 

Early in 1948 the BLS circularized about 
3,000 of the plants which had still reported 
active committees in 1945 to learn what 
had happened to their committees since 
the end of the war. Usable reports were 
received from 787 unionized and 157 non- 
union plants. Of these, 564 unionized 
and 93 non-union plants reported that 
their committees had been dissolved at the 
end of the war or shortly thereafter. Com- 
mittees were reported as still functioning 
in 223 unionized and 64 non-union plants. 

The basis on which these committees 
were originally organized gave them an 
exceedingly wide scope, including practi- 
cally any phase of plant operations except 
grievances and other matters customar- 
ily handled through collective-bargaining 
procedures. In many instances, however, 
the committees functioned only in con- 
nection with bond drives, rationing prob- 
lems share-the-ride programs, and similar 
strictly wartime activities. Others were 
concerned primarily with developing 
methods of reducing absenteeism—also a 
problem of particular wartime significance. 


*Reported in Monthly Labor Review, August, 1948. 
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Most of these committees were discon- 
tinued as soon as the wartime pressure 
ended—the stated reason most commonly 
being either “end of war” or “lack of 
further interest.” In general, the com- 
ments regarding the 657 discontinued com- 
mittees indicated that they had been 
successful in their respective fields of 
activity. Only 133 were reported to have 
been discontinued because they had been 
found “ineffective.” 

The 287 plants reporting active com- 
mittees in 1947 varied widely in size—from 
only 15 employees to over 40,000. The 
size of the active committees ranged from 
three to 27 members, the most common 
size being either six or 10. 

Management representation on the ac- 
tive committees most commonly included 
both policy-making and high- and low- 
level operating officials. In the unionized 
plants the labor representation almost in- 
variably included some of the elective 
officers of the unions. About one in five 
restricted the labor membership to union 
officers or plant stewards. The majority, 
however, divided the labor membership 


to include both union officials and rank- 
and-file union members. 

At least three-fourths of the currently 
functioning committees reported activity 
in respect to safety, production problems, 
and employee suggestion systems. Other 
problems receiving attention in at least 
half of the committees included improve- 
ment of work quality, curtailment of ab- 
senteeism, employee health problems, and 
care of tools and equipment. Nearly half 
of the committees devoted some time to 
the development of employee recreation 
programs. Job training, job evaluation, 
and employee welfare programs were in- 
cluded in the activities of more than a 
fourth of the committees. 


* 


@ INFORMATION WANTED: AMA is 
interested in learning the name of the author 
of some anonymous verses which came 
across the editorial desk recently. Under 
the title, “Collective Bargaining,’’ the open- 
ing lines read: 

We wheedled and threatened and blustered, 
We ranted and wrangled and roared... 








WILL YOUR COMPANY BE REPRESENTED IN 
“THE 1949 PERSONNEL WORKSHOP”? 


AMA is planning to make its 1949 “Personnel Workshop,”’ which will be a feature of 
the Association’s Midwinter Personnel Conference (The Palmer House, Chicago, February 
14-16), larger and more representative than any previous Workshop exhibit. To this end 
we ask readers to check their companies’ publications, forms, etc., against the following list 
of categories included in the Workshop, and to submit for display two (2) copies of each 
item issued by their organizations: 


Employee magazines; wage and salary administration; merit rating; suggestion pro- 
grams; employee handbooks; training programs (rank and file); supervisory training items, 
personnel forms and reports; annual reports to employees—joint reports to employees and 
stockholders; company histories; benefit programs; tests; safety programs; union contracts; 
supervisory and executive manuals; supervisory and executive bulletins; special publica- 
tions. In the case of personnel forms, two complete sets should be submitted in individual 
folders (job evaluation and merit rating forms, however, should be kept separate). 


Unless contributors specifically request their return, the publications and forms will 
eventually be filed in the Association’s library, where they will be put to practical research use. 


Publications and forms should be submitted by February 1 to: The Editor, American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. After that date, and 
until the conference opens, material may be sent to: “The Personnel Workshop,’’ American 
Management Association Personnel Conference, c/o The Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 




















LABOR’S FOURTH ESTATE 


By MARTIN DODGE 
Martin Dodge & Company 


Labor journalism has come a long way since Samuel Gompers started the Cigar 
Makers’ Official Journal back in 1876. Today the union press is a highly influ- 
ential, uninhibited medium which industrial relations men would do well to be- 
come acquainted with. Despite their loose talk and virulence, labor journals 
must be taken seriously, for in them management will find not only unwarranted 
charges which should be met but some things that will hurt because they are 
true. And a study of labor’s journalistic techniques might show industrial edi- 
tors how to inject more vitality into employee publications. 


NYONE who kept a tally on the labor press for the past year or so could 
have been just as accurate in predicting Mr. Truman’s election as he was. 
In September, 1947, the labor press was two to one against the President. In 
April, 1948, it was only three to two against him. But by September, 1948, with 
the election only a few weeks away, the union journals had made a complete and 
sensational switch—they were eleven to one in his favor. During this same period, 
the labor papers were overwhelmingly antagonistic to Governor Dewey, and had 
significantly changed from pro to con on Henry Wallace. 

No one will conclude from this evidence that the labor press decided the election. 
But this medium, which has been maturing over the past 122 years, and has now 
attained a circulation of 16,000,000, can no longer be written off as so much irre- 
sponsible extremism. To an indeterminate but considerable number of its readers, 
the labor press is the Voice of America, the only really free press, the honest organ 
of the underdog ideologist. But also there is no place in America where the 
English language is thrown around with such abandon or with such virulence as 
in the labor press. A frequent target of this virulence is Westbrook Pegler, whose 
force as a writer has sometimes been attributed to his lack of formal training as 
a journalist. Most labor editors enjoy a similar lack. Many of them are un- 
trammeled even by grammar. Some rely mostly on scissors and paste pot. But 
none needs a text book on semantics to get an idea across. 

The nearly 200 national labor papers and magazines and the hundreds of re- 
gional and local ones regularly published throughout the country constitute as a 
whole the most acrid, earthy, foot-loose but critical, vitalizing and meaningful 
expression currently indulged in on a large scale by the American people. 


‘CUT YOUR HEADS IN’ 


Industry is told that it is a monster, that it is hostile to social progress, that it 
is robbing the public by taking excessive profits, that it hires Ministers of Propa- 
ganda to sell the people a depression standard of living. Union members are told 
to cut their heads in and do some thinking, get starch in their wrists, hang tough 
on the issues, dump the scissorbills, beware the burrocrats, keep the boys from 
sloughing off on the job, and scuttle the swivel-chair underground. 

Swivel-chair underground is labor talk for front office brass, and the burden of 
much of this talk is to tarnish that brass. A leading industrialist speaking to a 
roomful of executives at a recent management conference said that in dealing with 
his workers he went on the assumption that there are just as good people running 
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industry as there are running unions. You don’t get that impression from reading 
the labor press. The union journalist pictures the management executive as a 
kind of genus exploitus, a person with limited or at least one-sided education, un- 
instructed in social values and adept mostly in the techniques of denying benefits 
to others and accumulating gain for himself. From the same source you gather 
that labor leaders are well-grounded in human needs. They cherish the general 
welfare. They are in fact the vox populi. 

The other day I handed a lawyer-businessman friend a sheaf of excerpts taken 
at random from the labor press. He read them with wonderment and incredulity, 
then remarked that the whole of the material must have been fabricated. ‘These 
statements are not true!” he said. I pointed out that he might not believe them, 
but that did not mean they were not believed by the 16,000,000 members of or- 
ganized labor who regularly receive such material in their union papers. And if 
they believe it, it is immaterial whether it is true or not, at least in terms of their 
psychological conditioning for the industrial jousts. 


A KEEN-EDGED SWORD 


An unimpassioned look at the union press reveals that it is a forearm of the labor 
movement, capable of an upper-cut to the chin or a sock below the belt. It isa 
fighting tool with keen edge and sharp point, but unlike the fencer’s sword not 
governed in its use by traditional rules and regulations. It is a trial balloon par 
excellence, giving opportunity for exposure of any new idea whether rational or 
riotous, with slight jeopardy to the author. It is an organ of indoctrination, 
offering the essential of repetitive impact. And among other things, it is a power- 
ful instrument of salesmanship, being the bulwark of the membership department 
and a necessary tool for getting and keeping unionists in times of peace, quicken- 
ing their blood in times of war. 

Gone is the day when union papers were concerned mostly with the secretary’s 
minutes, election of officers, and death notices of members. In the month of 
August, 1948, 100 representative union papers surveyed by the author* carried 
16,075 editorials, articles, and items. Nearly four-fifths of these had social or 
political impact; only about one-fifth were concerned with internal union affairs. 
More specifically, 25 per cent of all the items studied dealt with political issues— 
union political action being the most popular single subject discussed; 23 per cent 
were devoted to economic issues—with twice as much emphasis being given peace- 
ful settlements of disputes as was given strikes; 30 per cent accounted for the 
“frivolous side” (cartoons, fashion hints, household tips, etc.) of the labor press; 
and 22 per cent concerned internal union affairs and inter-union matters. 


GROWING PAINS OF UNION JOURNALISM 


Historically interesting is the fact that Volney B. Palmer, who in 1841 estab- 
lished the first advertising agency in America, had previously been connected 
with the Miners’ Journal, a labor paper published at Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
From the time of the birth of the labor press, when the Journeyman’s Mechanics’ 
Advocate was established in Philadelphia 14 years before Palmer left the Miners’ 
Journal and made advertising history, labor leaders have always been “cutting 
their heads in” via the editorial route. Gompers was doing this when he founded 





* Detailed findings of this survey were reported in the October 11, 1948, issue of D-M Digest (published by Martin 
Dodge & Company, New York City). 
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and edited the Cigar Makers Official Journal back in 1876. And he was doing 
more of it when he started the American Federationist in 1894, first to nurse 
along the American Federation of Labor, later to consolidate it. The head of the 
Journeymen’s Stone Cutters Association fashioned an official mouthpiece back 
in 1853. It is still going strong. The Carpenter, now Big Bill Hutchinson’s reg- 
ular pipeline to 300,000 wielders of the hammer and saw, has served a similar 
purpose for nearly 70 years. And A. P. Randolph has been sounding off 
monthly to the Sleeping Car Porters via The Black Worker since 1935. 

That year, the third in the history of the New Deal, introduced the greatest 
boom period for labor journalism since the age of Jackson. With the passage of 
the Wagner Act and the coming of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
union papers appeared almost as fast as CIO unions were organized. More im- 
portant, these papers put a new face on labor journalism. The CIO became 
articulate through the techniques of the tabloids. These provided a journalist 
elasticity in keeping with the fluid character of industrial unionism. Almost 
overnight there was flowing forth to labor’s new dues-payers a veritable cascade 
of journalese, authored in many instances by editors whose previous literary ex- 
perience went scarcely beyond the signing of a payroll card. 

As a group these editors make up in determination and missionary zeal what 
they lack in technique. But time has educated many of them. And their ranks 
have been swelled by the addition of numerous professionals, especially those 
brought in to edit the big CIO periodicals. This has not taken free wheeling out 
of labor journalism. Instead it has spurred a craftsmanship and spawned a 
jargon that enables the CIO press to compete with the comics. This is no laugh- 
ing matter. Comic books, the most popular literature of the armed forces, have 
a monthly peacetime sale of 40,000,000 copies, a great many of which go into the 
library of the laboring man. In order to rank favorably with this competition, 
the union press has to be hot. 


GRIST FOR LABOR’S MILL 


The important thing is, what is it hot about. After processing some 600 labor 
papers regularly for the past five years, I can say that there is little in the in- 
dustrial scene that the labor press misses, but what it hits most often is the boss. 
Attack is the best defense, and in this case the easiest one. ‘The tycoon type is the 
favorite target. Every labor editor has learned the lesson that names make news, 
but some have gone this axiom one better, apparently believing that bad names 
make good news. This has led to the phenomenon of labor journalism wherein the 
names of certain well-known personages—du Pont, Morgan, Pew, Girdler, to 
name a few—become in effect “swear words” with which to castigate capitalism 
or what have you. 

Symbolic names are made to carry sweeping connotations of evil to readers ill- 
equipped to absorb the equivalent in the language of economics, if equivalent there 
is. This literary device pleases the labor union reader and solves many a problem 
for the editor. Elaborated, it becomes labor’s “‘smear technique” to apply dis- 
coloration indiscriminately to the adversary, whether boss, industry, or just plain 
free enterprise. Damning an individual whose name is synonymous with a 
company or an institution is a quick-acting propaganda technique heavily relied 
on by labor’s fourth estate. 
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At the other pole is a growing use of sophisticated economics. For nearly a 
decade the AFL through its Labor’s Monthly Survey and the CIO through the 
Economic Outlook have been regularly supplying labor’s elite, numbering perhaps 
10,000 top leaders, with a basic diet of serious economic thinking. Recalling how 
rare it is to find any two economists, however notable, in full agreement about 
anything economic, it is not surprising that the pages of these periodicals are 
characterized by a certain novelty of theory and logic. Also, despite a scholarly 
and scientific flavor, fortified by charts, graphs and statistical tables, it is dif- 
ficult to discover in either of them evidence of objectivity. Though the AFL 
organ sometimes admits a question has two sides, it usually presents only one, and 
the CIO’s editorial policy is illustrated by the Ouilook’s view on inflation. It 
considers inflation to have been born of and in the likeness of business alone, and 
save for the revival of government controls, there can be relief from inflation only 
in the abandonment of industry’s unconscionable greed. (It must be noted for 
the record that the AFL attributes inflation basically to the enormous expansion 
of the money supply because of the war.) 

From these two publications the labor press gets much of its editorial meat— 
the theory that high purchasing power, rather than high productivity, is the sine 
qua non of prosperity; that profits are dead-letter dollars, that they get diverted 
to the deep-freeze recesses of our economy where they become inert wealth; that 
corporations are not justified in their accumulation of surpluses and reserves, 
allegedly for expansion and new equipment or the protection of inventories, as 
these are functions for the banks and the investor; that wages constitute an unim- 
portant part of the cost of production; that wage rates should be geared to the 
wartime top, when real wages were at the highest point in history; and that 
labor’s ultimate salvation must be secured through the acquisition of political 
power. 

A moment’s reflection about these points, and many similar ones that might be 
gathered from the same source, indicates that each is highly debatable. They 
become more so when the reasoning and arithmetic behind them is dissected. 
And when they are translated for rank-and-file consumption by the individual 
labor paper editor—who does not profess to be an economist but is quick to em- 
brace pro-labor doctrine wherever he finds it—they sometimes become a mixture 
of fantasy and fanfare. 

The peril in this process arises from the incapacity of the rank and file to tell 
when supportable dogma turns into economic booby-trap. For purposes of il- 
lustration, consider an extreme example. An assumption common to most of 
the labor press is that capitalism, though not perfect, is probably better than 
any of the other systems. Under this conception, stockholders are viewed as 
necessary to capitalism, though a kind of necessary evil, with definitely a par- 
asitic flavor. The real trouble with stockholders, however, is that there are so 
many of them. Take an industry that has 1,000 workers and 2,099 stockholders. 
That means that each wage earner has to support two stockholders. No wonder 
the working man is in trouble—he is carrying an impossible burden! 


HOW DISCRIMINATING IS THE WORKER? 


Such grotesque reasoning is not typical of the labor press, but neither is it 
uncommon. To what extent it is believed, no one knows. If a labor paper 
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editor was taken in by it sufficiently to print it, chances are that at least some 
of the readers, probably with lesser critical capacity, were also taken in by it. 
How prevalent must the idea become that stockholders are people who have to be 
carried on the backs of wage earners—perhaps in the ratio of two to one—before 
drastic revision will be necessary in the concept that stockholders serve any 
useful purpose? 

On the day after VJ-Day, the CIO News, leading organ of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, prophesied in jumbo headlines “SEE 10,000,000 OUT OF 
WORK BY 1946.” That was in August, 1945, and it was the opening gun in 
organized labor’s wage offensive. With vast unemployment ahead the argument 
in the labor press ran that wage rates must be raised for those with jobs in order 
to provide for those without and in order to supply high purchasing power to 
maintain a prosperous economy. ‘These ideas, to be sure, were given force and 
impetus by those in high places, but it was the labor press, and particularly that 
of the CIO, that indoctrinated the rank and file of labor with this line of reasoning. 
The scourge of unemployment, as everyone knows, never materialized but the 
the wage increases did. And the inflation against which such bitter complaint is 
now lodged by labor must be attributed in part to those increases and the false 
assumptions which gave them birth. 

I have a friend who actually got fired because he recommended that his 
company keep a regular check on the contents of the labor press. The president 
took the position that what the labor papers say is the bunk. That observation is, 
of course, far from the truth. The labor papers carry a great deal of factual 
material pertinent to craft and occupational interests of their readers. They tell 
the essential story of unionism. ‘They provide a needed opportunity to the rank 
and file to blow off steam, throw pop bottles at the umpire, indulge in sincere 
criticism of union leadership as well as management. They also perform a public 
service in bringing to light certain important information which is seldom found 
in the daily press, information in fact which labor claims the daily press prefers to 
suppress. But admitting that the company president was partly right, that there 
is much loose talk in the labor press, this is no reason to eschew it. If the labor 
press contributes an effective medium of articulation and propaganda for the 
union leadership of 16,000,000 members of organized labor, then it is important, 
whether true or false. The more “bunk’’ it proliferates, the greater is manage- 
ment’s obligation to know about it and correct it. The more truth it dissemi- 
nates, especially when this truth runs contrary to unenlightened industrial practices, 
the more necessary it is to capitalism’s survival that management get wise to itself 
and purify its policies. 


UNINHIBITED JOURNALISM 


Industry can also benefit from a study of labor’s journalistic techniques. The 
some 6,000 company or house organs published in the United States with a cir- 
culation of 49,000,000 copies monthly are not as a whole acrid and irresponsible or 
critical and vitalizing. With certain notable exceptions, those that escape sur- 
render to personal trivia usually run into heavy weather attempting to say im- 
portant things in a manner to meet the approval of legal counsel. 

Delightfully free from such limitation, the labor press, when it gets an idea, 
spits it out. It doesn’t stop to check on how it will affect the stockholders, or the 
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customers, or the bank, or the Internal Revenue Bureau. The labor press is the 
union man’s advocate. It feels no obligation to present matters on the one hand 
and on the other hand. Blessed with a singleness of purpose, the labor press 
never leaves the reader in doubt as to where it stands—subtleties, reservations, 
circumlocutions are as rare as panegyrics on the boss. 

Complicated with multiple responsibilities, corporations can’t be carefree in 
saying their say, but that doesn’t mean they must be ponderous. The labor press 
talks the workingman’s case in language that sends no one to the dictionary and 
puts no one to sleep. Commenting on an NLRB ruling regarding freedom of 
speech for employers, one labor paper said, “You’ve got to sit and listen to the 
boss raise unshirted hell about your union if he calls you and your fellow workers 
together on company time for such a purpose.” But it doesn’t record that any 
boss actually unburdened himself with comparable clarity. 

In a field in which management and most of labor have at the moment common 
cause, namely, the struggle with Communism, the union journalist puts to rout 
the dog-eared private enterprise arguments of industry with such devastating 
simplicity as: ‘Experience teaches the basic truth that the comrades simply 
aren’t honest. They can’t be, since they have no principles dating further back 
than the last mail from Moscow.” 

And this quotation compels attention to a characteristic which the American 
workingman has in common with most other human beings. He believes in 
honesty. He hates fraud. One of the reasons why the labor press must be 
taken seriously is that it is forever casting doubt upon the honesty of industry. 
Though the worker, quick to detect hokum, discounts some of this as the in- 
evitable coloration of attack, the constant repetition of assaults upon the rectitude 
of business can only multiply the difficulties of management-labor relations. 
If being charged with lack of integrity makes management more honest, then the 
labor press must certainly be credited with an assist. But the obvious vitality of 
American industry serves to discount many of labor’s charges, for no system could 
long survive any such measure of turpitude. 

When the business man takes the trouble to find out what is being said about 
him, he will also come upon the whole gamut of gripes, aspirations, and delusions 
that labor harbors, for they are all spelled out in the union press. He will find 
some things that hurt because they are true. But if he has the hardihood to 
stomach it, he may even come to look upon the labor press as private industry’s 
loyal opposition. For all its abandon, it may prove a wholesome catalyst for 
keeping our economy dynamic. 


Eprtor’s Note: AMA members will have an opportunity to examine several hundred representa- 
tive union publications at ‘The Personnel Workshop,” a feature of the forthcoming Mjdwinter 
Personnel Conference (The Palmer House, Chicago, February 14-15-16). 











DEVELOPING EXECUTIVES FOR BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


By BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM and MELVIN E. SALVESON 
McKinsey & Company 
The success of a number of leading companies in developing executive material 
on a planned basis, plus today’s shortage of qualified executives, has focused the 
attention of business leaders on the value of executive development programs. 
In the May, 1948, issue of Personnel, Mr. Muller-Thym and Mr. Ewing W. Reilley 
outlined the basic elements of such a program—the factors which must be taken 
into account in the over-all planning job. The present article evaluates specific 


methods which are being used successfully in industry for executive development, 
and discusses certain basic aspects of program execution. 


MERICAN top management is placing development of its executive re 
sources high on the priority list for action. Some of the reasons for this 
were voiced by a corporation president recently: 

“We have just awakened to the fact that a lot of our top men are close to re- 
tirement,” he said, “and the men on our second team haven’t yet been tested in 
action. Here we are,” he continued, “going full speed ahead on problems of 
production, marketing, and cost, when this big hole in our organization structure 
suddenly becomes visible. We need good men—and need them quickly! Where 
are we going to get them without going outside?” 

Other companies, facing expansion problems, are having trouble finding the 
men to head up new enterprises within their own organizations. And almost all 
progressive managements are aware of the need to spread profit-consciousness, to 
train executives down the line to assume profit responsibility. 

When the chief executive discovers a problem, he usually wants action now. 
But one of the first words of caution in approaching executive development is 
against “action for action’s sake.” In the urgency of their needs, companies 
naturally are tempted to take on a program which has proved successful for some 
other firm, without really analyzing their own specialized problems. Each or- 
ganization has its own unique structure—and each company’s program must be 
tailor-made to suit its special requirements. Skilled diagnosis of these needs is 
half the battle. 

A previous article (PERSONNEL, May, 1948) outlined the objectives of executive 
development, preliminary diagnostic steps, and the broad. requisites for the pro- 
gram. Now, assuming that the diagnosis has been completed, the needs success- 
fully defined, and a program outlined, we may approach the actual problem of 
how best to achieve executive development. 


“TRAINING” OR DEVELOPMENT? 


Development both includes training and is larger than it. Some successful 
programs today put heavy stress on training in technical management skills. 
Certainly, technical skill is important in management. But, in the long run, 
technical training alone will not suffice. Companies must also address themselves 
to the broader problems of how to encourage dynamic, constant development— 
toward the end goal of producing resourceful, self-starting executives. This is 
certainly a difficult goal to achieve, for it involves the whole question of influencing 
adult behavior. : 

Difficult as this may be, there are certain guideposts by which the task may be 
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approached. One of these is the encouragement of executives actually to examine 
critically the policies and procedures under which they must operate. The will- 
ingness of executives to initiate, to assume responsibility, or to criticize and suggest 
changes in current policies and procedures is largely influenced by top-management 
attitudes. 

Only the chief executive and his top-management associates can ensure that 
the managerial atmosphere stimulates, rather than retards, executive develop- 
ment. A striking example of the importance of this proper atmosphere may be 
derived from the differences in productivity in comparable plants in the United 
States and Great Britain. In short, the proper “‘climate” is all-important. We 
shall have more to say on this later. 


Good Top-Level Executives Are Leaders 


Some companies state that their real aim is to develop leadership. Others, 
while not specifically aiming at this, achieve it indirectly. 

In general, most programs attempt to provide the executive with three assets: 

1. Orientation: Needed information about the company’s philosophies, policies, 
procedures, practices, and objectives. 

2. Technical training: Needed technical or professional know-how—the “‘tools” 
of successful management. 

3. Altitudes: Needed attitudes toward leadership, their work, relations with 
others, and the value of self-development. 

Leadership stems from self-confidence. The self-confidence necessary ‘to cre- 
ative executive performance is a by-product of the three attributes above. Pos- 
sessed of these key assets, and operating in the proper atmosphere, real executive 
development—which in the long run must be largely self-development—can be 
attained. 


Communication 


The value of two-way communication has been long recognized by management. 
One by-product of a sound executive development program is improved lateral 
communication among top executive levels. Obviously, the best communication 
is a frank, person-to-person exchange of ideas and reactions. Here again, top- 
management practices and attitudes are the chief determinant. 


LINKING THE PROGRAM TO INCENTIVES 


In every case, the program faces the question of how to influence executives 
toward new behavior patterns. This, of course, calls for knowledge of incentives. 
And since incentives involve motivation, the whole broad question of “why men 
work” is pertinent. We have learned through the years that non-financial in- 
centives may be stronger than economic rewards. It is tremendously important, 
therefore, that all the motivations for down-the-line cooperation be recognized, 
organized, and activated. The company which makes a systematic study of 
“what makes executives tick’ will come up with more than enough non-financial 
motivations to spark its executive development program. 

Equally important is recognition of the barriers to motivation. One of the 
strongest of these is the resistance to change natural in both individuals and 
groups. The essential problem is to find means for changing “resistance to 
change” into a release of executive energy for the important tasks of self-develop- 
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ment. This study of non-financial incentives is particularly necessary today, 
when tax laws limit the effectiveness of purely financial incentives. 


Setting the Right Example 


As was indicated earlier, the greatest incentive to improved executive behavior 
is the attitude and conduct of the top men. Their actions, rather than formal 
statements of company policy and procedures, determine the attitudes of people 
all down the line. The influence of the executive’s associates is also important, 
but this is again largely controlled by the behavior patterns established by top 
management. 

Few executives will give much attention to developing their subordinates if 
(so far as they can see) their own performance is measured chiefly in terms of 
technical skills. Because of this, it is important to indoctrinate the key men 
properly. 

Learning Through Teaching 


Experience demonstrates that people tend to supervise as they have been super- 
vised. It is therefore desirable that the program start as near the top as possible, 
The best way to master a subject is to have to teach it to others. The best way 
to influence people is by example. In training subordinates, executives will also 
learn much themselves. 

It is important, therefore, that all levels of management be equipped with the 
tools and attitudes needed to train subordinates. In this connection, it is often 
desirable for general management executives to be trained in conference leader- 
ship—a skill useful both at top-management and lower levels. Most impor- 
tant, executives can learn in this way to apply the philosophy of consultative 
leadership in all their dealings with subordinates. Properly handled, this can 
release previously untapped creative ideas and energies, and, perhaps more than 
anything else, can provide the proper atmosphere for developing future executives. 


Promotion 


Promotion is obviously high on the incentive list. But to be soundly admin- 
istered, and really contribute to the development of the executive skills desired, 
the promotion policy must be linked to a sound appraisal policy. If in promoting 
our executives the sole criteria are going to be the more technical aspects of the 
executive’s performance, the company is, in a sense, undercutting its own execu- 
tive development program. On the other hand, if the promotion potential is 
also measured in terms of such items as “training understudies,”’ the development 
program can be greatly strengthened. 

Obviously, promotion is not the sole objective of individual success in an execu- 
tive development program. Growth, as well as promotion, is the goal, and it 
should be made clear that a man and his job can grow considerably without 
necessitating an actual job change. In the case of a job-change promotion, the 
resourceful chief executive will find ways to explore new aspects of the rewards 
implicit in the promotion. 


Financial Incentives 


The potential power of financial incentives needs no discussion here. A com- 
pany should make sure that it has both a sound, flexible system of executive 
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compensation and that its compensation policies are geared to encourage, rather 
than retard, the executive development program. Obviously, there are simple 
ways of linking financial incentives to executive performance. 

However, today’s high tax levels do weaken financial incentive plans for upper- 
bracket executives. Various ethical, legal means are being taken by some com- 
panies to circumvent this difficulty. Some are finding a “deferred” income 
arrangement works very satisfactorily. 


SELECTION AND APPRAISAL 


Companies with going executive development programs know the worth of 
constant improvement in executive selection and appraisal techniques. They 
have learned what many a football mentor knows—that the best coach in the 
world cannot produce winning teams unless his material is up to certain standards. 

Though discussion of executive selection techniques is important, it is outside 
the scope of this article. For the present, therefore, we shall add only a few 
comments: 

Almost every company can improve its initial selection processes by the full 
use of demonstrated selection techniques: testing, interviewing, and the like. 
While professional guidance is necessary in planning and administering this part 
of the program, best results will be achieved when operating executives themselves 
come to appreciate and interpret wisely the facts brought to light by selection. 
(This could well become part of their own program of development.) 

But initial selection is only the first important step. Selection and appraisal 
should be viewed as a continuous process. Tested and proved selection and ap- 
praisal techniques should be brought to bear at all stages to assure current and 
objective appraisal of progress. Most important, the “trainees” should be 
informed of their progress, or lack of it, so that they ‘know where they stand” 
at all times. The manner in which this portion of the program is handled is 
extremely influential in determining ‘‘trainee” attitudes. Tact, understanding, 
and encouragement should be the key notes in approaching this delicate assign- 
ment. 


PUTTING THE PROGRAM INTO ACTION 


In the following section we shall discuss various methods for putting programs 
into action, for getting across the information, technical training, and general 
ideas and attitudes of a program. We are concerned here, not with the program 
itseli—which, as we stated earlier, must always be tailor-made—but with the 
methods by which the program’s objectives may be attained. 

We have not attempted to draw sharp lines of demarcation between individual 
development problems and group development programs. Realistically, the 
individual is always part of a group, and he both influences, and is influenced by, 
it. Suffice it to say that individual problems call for further refinement of the 
“tailor-made” approach. 


Participation: Key to Successful Learning 


It is true that we learn best by doing—but “‘doing” must be more than mere 
mechanical activity. The new concept of “doing”—participation—involves 
sharing in the determination of the nature, scope, and type of the doing. The 
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worker or executive who simply performs a series of mechanical or habit-formed 
activities is not really participating. 

The greatness of our nation derives from the fact that we, as citizens, can play 
a vocal, active, formative role in shaping our own destinies. One of the problems 
of business management is to provide that same kind of participation, rather than 
a work atmosphere in which executives are “paid to work, not to think.” 

In considering any or all of the following development techniques, this need 
for true participation must be kept uppermost. 


On-the Job Training 


If we are to continue to “put first things first” in approaching executive develop- 
ment, we must begin by examining what can be done about developing executives 
in their present jobs. For the most effective training is that built into daily, 
on-the-job experience. Coaching of a subordinate by his immediate superior is 
fundamental. No program will really produce results until every superior recog- 
nizes and discharges his personal responsibility for developing the people entrusted 
to his care. 

The key is greater delegation of authority, coupled with thoughtful, under- 
standing handling of subordinates to bring out their good qualities. Here the 
great responsibility on the superior is to “lead” rather than “drive,” to develop 
rather than stifle. He must be aware at all times of the subordinate’s responsive- 
ness to his views and attitudes. He must let the subordinate know “how he 
stands” both through day-to-day contacts and periodic reviews. 

It is important that this coaching include all major elements of the job. All 
too often, executives will stress certain phases of the job to the exclusion of others. 
(Use of the company’s organization guide and of an executive appraisal form will 
help ensure that all aspects of the job are covered.) 

To promote thorough development, one large concern also maintains “experience 
profiles” on its staff people. A conscious effort is made to see that each staff 
person is given experience in every category included in the “profile.” 


Job Rotation 


Frequently, an executive requires varied types of experience to equip him for 
promotion. One ideal way to get this training is through job rotation. For 
example, a top manufacturing executive should have experience in industrial 
engineering and production planning, as well as direct production experience. A 
well-rounded top sales executive needs experience in advertising, sales promotion, 
and market research, as well as a grounding in direct selling and sales force super- 
vision. Job rotation can provide the individual with the experience he needs in 
various phases of the business, plus the ability to adjust to new problems and new 
people. And transferred executives often substantially improve other depart- 
ments through introducing new ideas. 

Job rotation between highly specialized technical departments, or at the higher 
levels in any department, is often difficult. Accordingly, wherever feasible the 
rotation should take place as early as possible in the executive’s career. In some 
instances it may be necessary to give an executive experience in a highly technical 
department. Assignment to some relatively non-technical position in that de- 
partment has proved a workable solution to this need. 

Rotational assignments may fall in a number of categories. The executive may 
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be piaced in a regular line job, serve as assistant to a major executive, or be as- 
signed to a staff position. Each is discussed briefly below. 

1. Line positions: Generally speaking, the individual will develop most if he 
has full line responsibility. For such training purposes, positions should be se- 
lected which offer especially good training possibilities and where the work will 
not be seriously affected by executive changes. 

2. Assistants: It occasionally proves impractical to give the individual ful] line 
responsibility; the work may be too technical or require too much background. 
Under these circumstances, some companies have had excellent results in estab- 
lishing or utilizing positions as “assistants to” major executives for training pur- 
poses. While such positions do not offer the intensive experience of full responsi- 
bility, they do permit rapid rotation of assistants without great disruption of 
operations. Properly planned, this approach permits the rotated individuals to 
acquire wider experience relatively quickly. 

3. Staff assignments, perhaps more than any other, can develop an executive’s 
ability to think clearly and to handle people. The typical line executive spends 
most of his time dealing with routine matters. The staff man, on the other hand, 
has a minimum of routine and deals with new problems constantly, thus providing 
opportunities for improving his analytical ability through practice. Also, since 
he lacks line authority and must get results through persuasion, the good staff 
man acquires considerable skill in human relations. 

A staff assignment is also an excellent way to test an executive’s real ability. 
Many line executives, bolstered by experience and surrounded by their staffs 
and familiar routines, often appear better than they really are. In staff work an 
individual is necessarily ‘‘on his own,” and his ability to deal with problems and 
people can be appraised more accurately. 

Companies with top-management staff units set up to handle planning, organi- 
zation, and coordination* find that a tour of duty with these units is excellent 
training. Here the executive gets the over-all company viewpoint; becomes 
familiar with all phases of the business; and is indoctrinated in the best manage- 
ment methods. He also acquires concentrated experience in the analysis and 
solution of top-management problems (In one well-known company, seven key 
executives are graduates of the top-management planning staff.) 

Staff assignments have certain other important non-training advantages. For 
example, promotions of executives frequently entail serious morale problems. 
One man must be selected and others passed over; sometimes a person is selected in 
favor of his supervisor, with subsequent resentment or disappointment. A staff 
assignment can be used to minimize this effect. 

Temporary staff assignments can also be employed to provide a reservoir of 
executive talent. For example, a promising line executive can be put on a high- 
level staff job for a few years. Then, when a line vacancy occurs, he can move 
into it. This is often more acceptable than bluntly bypassing certain other execu- 
tives. 


Decentralization 


One of the penalties of our era of specialized management is that executives 
usually cannot see the business as an organic whole. Nor do they get needed 
experience in coordinating various functions. 





* See: E. W. Reilley, “Why Short-Change the Chief Executive on Staff Assistance?”, PersonNeL, September 
1947, pp. 85-92. 
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Many companies are attacking this problem through decentralization. Sub- 
ordinate executives are given profit responsibility for all phases of a decentralized 
unit of the business, subject, of course, to functional supervision and guidance by 
top management. 

Decentralization is most commonly practiced where a company’s plants and 
sales activities are widely scattered geographically, or where the company has a 
number of different products which have dissimilar sales and manufacturing prob- 
lems. However, where the nature of operations and work load permit and where 
profit responsibilities are clearly isolated and defined, it is sometimes possible to 
practice decentralization on a limited scale within a single plant or office. Some 
insurance companies, for example, break down certain home office activities into 
a number of identical units, divided on a work-load basis. This helps eliminate 
the inefficiencies and lost motion due to extreme size. In department stores, 


“basement management” and other separate departments have provided excellent 
training grounds. 


Consultative Management 


Progressive companies have long recognized consultative processes as one of 
the most effective methods for gaining participation and for releasing the creative 
power of groups toward common objectives. In its simplest terms, consultative 
management puts into practice the old theory that “two heads are better than 
one.” Various tested methods of using consultative management offer ideal means 
for developing and testing potential executives. The most widely used forms 
include such administrative techniques as management councils, committees, and, 
in its highest form, Multiple Management. Some of the training benefits derived 
from this approach include: 


. Direct, frequent participation. 

. Acquisition by younger executives of management skills and attitudes through close 
participation with their superiors. 

. Development of skill in group thinking and cooperative processes. 

. Knowledge of interrelationships of all phases of the business. Teamwork is promoted 
as subordinates become more conscious of each man’s part in the company picture. 


. Maturity—the ability to accept other people’s ideas and opinions and to respect varying 
viewpoints. 
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Multiple management, as pioneered by the McCormick Company of Baltimore, 
provides the strongest kind of social motivation to acquire desirable management 
attitudes and skills. The junior executives participate directly in policy formation 
through lower-level management boards. An executive’s tenure on the board is 
determined by a rating of his fellow board members, similar to the ‘‘buddy rating” 
which proved so effective in Army Officer Candidate Schools. The individual is 
not only strongly influenced by his desire to win approval, but also feels that his 
rating is not in the hands of any one judge—an important point, since men will 
accept group verdicts more readily than individual edicts. 


Off-the-job Training 


Learning by doing can be augmented by a number of valuable off-the-job 
training methods. This part of the program may run the gamut from discussion 
of company policies and plans through discussions of our economic and political 
systems, general managerial tools and techniques, to labor relations, and specific 
operations such as cost-saving programs. Naturally, a wealth of devices and 
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techniques is available for this portion of the program; almost every educational 
process might be utilized. 

Crux of the problem is how to get executives to translate off-the-job training 
into on-the-job behavior. In general, the more closely off-the-job training is 
geared to real company problems, and involves participation, the more likely is 
it to prove effective. Some off-the-job training can be transformed easily into 
on-the-job action by drawing only on real, current problems for training material. 

Two types of off-the-job training which meet these requirements for upper-level 
executive development revolve around problem-solving conferences and the case 
method. 


(1) Problem-Solving Conferences 


One of the most effective off-the-job training methods is the use of planned, 
periodic group conferences at various management levels. Here again, participa- 
tion is the key, as the solutions to common problems are worked out together 
under an experienced conference leader. Ideally, the conference leader should 
be the superior of the group. Among the more successful programs have been 
those which included conferences conducted by top-management executives on 
various phases of profit responsibility. Each of the participating executives then 
acts as conference leader in discussing the same subject with his subordinates. 
This process is repeated on down the line. Assuming the company has effective 
operating controls, review of these by zone of responsibility for current periods 
has proved a highly effective instrument for development. This has the advan- 
tage of pointing definite ways to improve current operating performance. 


(2) The Case System 


The “case system” presents a written outline of a business problem. Various 
alternative solutions are then discussed by the group under the guidance of a 
leader. Where applicable, useful generalizations are drawn from the discussion. 
The real strength of the case system is in the tangible evidence it offers of the value 
of collaborative decisions. Its weakness lies in its inability to present completely 
the intricacies of the complete facts or “feel” of a given situation. 

However, one nationally known company has made highly effective use of the 
“case” approach at the top-management level. The “cases” presented are taken 
from actual company situations, and all the aspects of each situation are thus 
made known to the executives in the group. After considering the way the prob- 
lem situation has been dealt with, the group discusses how it might have been 
handled more effectively. 

(Psycho-drama or “role-playing” is another method which applies the same 
approach, except that the case is acted out. It is difficult, however, to arouse 
top-management executives to enthusiastic, unself-conscious participation in this 
method.) 


Coordination, Information and Stimulation 


Numerous other techniques and tools are useful in developing better managers: 
1. A number of companies are approaching off-the-job executive training 
through interdepartmental meetings on the higher executive level. The objec- 
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tives, again, are improved teamwork and new ideas. These meetings generally 
involve a presentation (perhaps employing audio-visual techniques), followed by 
group discussion. Typical subjects discussed include organization principles, 
human relations, and conference leadership. Each executive may present his 
division’s organization and activities. The participants then discuss the inter- 
relationships between other divisions and their own. 

2. Visits to other companies furnish many new ideas and may prepare the way 
for changes, once executives see what others are doing. 

3. Professional societies and associations act as clearing houses for disseminat- 
ing the best management techniques. However, like going to church, their value 
depends upon whether or not executives really put what they have learned into 
practice. 

4, Planned reading programs have the advantage of enabling executives to 
concentrate on material most useful to them. Also, they can be pursued at the 
time and pace best adapted to the individual’s needs. 


Utilizing Company Resources —Reports, Periodicals, Library, Etc. 


Many a company fails to realize the wealth of experience which exists within 
itself or its associate companies. Younger executives are avid to tap that experi- 
ence. Here are rich training possibilities. Following are a few examples: 

1. Company reports: In every large company there are reports which contain 
information about the organization of interest to many of its executives. Too 
often such reports are routed only to “action” executives. A careful review of 
such material will almost certainly reveal its training value to the whole organiza- 
tion. (And it is not very difficult to achieve the control required “for security 
purposes.’’) 

2. Outside Periodicals: Today’s management periodicals are often gold mines 
for executive development. Companies may subscribe to many such periodicals, 
but their routing to executives is generally haphazard. In some organizations, 
one has to be a detective to find the person he should contact to get his name on 
the circulation list. An organized approach to the use of periodicals can be of 
real value to the program. 

3. The company library: It is usually hard to trace the direct effect of money 
spent on the company library, but in the long run many corporations find them 
an excellent investment. A well-run library can save valuable executive time in 
researching problems. And it turns the executive’s leisure hours into profit hours 
for both himself and the company. 


Education 


Educational institutions have long played an important part in technical and 
junior executive training. An especially interesting recent development is the 
new role of graduate schools in training executives for general management re- 
sponsibility. Among the leaders in this field are the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the University of Chicago, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The University of Pittsburgh will shortly inaugurate a 
program similar to the Harvard Advanced Management Program. 

Some concerns have brought in prominent educational or professional figures to 
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lead discussion classes on an in-plant basis. Others offer to pay part or all of the 
costs of enrollment in the many excellent courses offered by graduate schools or 
colleges, correspondence courses, and the like. 


GETTING STARTED 


As in the case of any other major effort. the design and installation of an execu- 
tive development program requires a great deal of careful research, planning, and 
educational work. This may be what has deterred many companies from initiat- 
ing programs—and caused others to adapt superficial expedients which can lead 
only to disappointment in the long run. One practical approach to the initiation 
of a program might entail: 


Use of a Pilot Program 


1. Select one phase of the business (a division, subsidiary, or branch plant, for 
example) as a “‘pilot”’ operation for developing the mechanics of the program and 
the methods for its introduction. This approach has the obvious advantage of 
developing and testing the program more rapidly and inexpensively than on a 
company-wide basis. The unforeseen “‘bugs” that are likely to occur in any new 
program can be dealt with more effectively in the smaller pilot operation. 
Finally, since nothing succeeds like success, it will be easier to win general 
acceptance for the program after it has proved itself in one section of the company. 

Without adopting other companies’ plans, it is still helpful to check the experi- 
ences of other organizations. Those with experience in this field are usually most 
willing to discuss their methods and experiences with interested persons. 

2. When the pilot installation is in operation, it should be studied by top man- 
agement to determine whether: 

(a) It meets the needs of the company as a whole 
(b) It is applicable, with appropriate modifications, to other sections of the 
company. 
If it meets these requirements, appropriate programs, together with manuals and 
other training material, then may be developed to assist the other divisions to 
adapt the program to their needs. 


EVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS 


The benefits of an effective program are real, but as the May, 1948, article 
pointed out, executive development is a long-range project, and must be judged 
as such. Some of its improvements cannot be measured as directly as the ad- 
vantages accruing from the installation of new equipment, methods, or products. 
But executive development benefits eventually will permeate the entire organiza- 
tion, and will be reflected especially in how executives discharge their profit re- 
sponsibilities. 

However, after the program has been given fair trial, the following criteria will 
provide some measure of how well its objectives have been accomplished: 

1. Do the summaries of executive appraisals show fewer areas where perform- 
ance is deficient—more where it is improved? 

2. When a vacancy is created, is it easier to find someone in the company who 
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is qualified to fill the job? Has the need to “go outside” for executives been 
reduced? 

3. Has executive turnover been reduced? 

4. Is it easier to attract desirable personnel to the company? 

5. Do executives have a better appreciation of the economic, social, govern- 
mental, and other external forces which affect the business? 

6. Has teamwork in the management group been improved by better under- 
standing of each other’s responsibilities and a greater desire to cooperate? 

7. Are executives pulling others into the picture, getting the participation that 
will release the ideas and enthusiasm of their subordinates toward the soe aend 
ment of the goals of the enterprise? 

Obviously, the complete attainment of all these objectives is a goal to be striven 
for but probably never achieved. But the companies which have followed the 
practices suggested in this and the preceding article report encouraging progress. 

In closing, three points merit repeating: First, make a great effort to analyze 
your needs correctly. Second, tailor the program to these special needs. Third, 
get active top-management support and participation. 


PROFESSORS AND PERSONNEL 


By NATHAN BELFER 
Department of Economics 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn N. Y. 
It is time for industry to reject the stereotype of the long-haired, absent-minded 
professor and to realize that educators and other specialists with academic back- 
grounds can make specific, practical contributions to an industrial organization. 
In this plea to management to narrow the gap between the academic and busi- 
ness world by recruiting educators for responsible positions, Mr. Belfer indicates 


three areas in which professors can make direct contributions. Several progres- 
sive corporations, he points out, have made excellent use of this source of talent. 


HERE is a growing need on the part of both industry and education to close 
the gap between the academic and the practical man. 

Industry often requires a college background when hiring young executives, 
often preferring to hire a man with a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science 
degree. All that a Bachelor’s degree indicates, however, is that the applicant’s 
general education has been carried a little beyond the limits of high school. 
Though the emphasis may have been in one field or another, the A.B. or B.S. 
course admittedly does not produce specialists, highly trained technicians, or 
experts in any sense of the word. 

Industry, however, is apt to look sceptically upon the man with graduate 
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degrees (M.A. or Ph.D.). He is assumed to be an “absent-minded, long-haired 
visionary, who never met a payroll,” etc. 

Management may be overlooking a source of considerable talent because of 
this attitude. A study made by the Social Science Research Council indicates 
that the superior students in college go on for Ph.D. work. They usually repre- 
sent the top 20 per cent in the class. 

The New Deal and the war periods saw university people entering government 
service in great numbers. Many of them had highly successful careers and proved 
themselves capable administrators. All business men will agree that the short- 
comings which earned them the scornful epithet of “‘brain-trusters” were due to 
lack of industrial experience. This is an opportunity (both to learn and to con- 
tribute) which is all too frequently denied the academically trained specialist. 
Ultimately, this will work to the detriment not only of education but of industry 
and the social welfare of the country at large. It means that we are not fully 
utilizing some of the most gifted and highly trained minds in the country. 

Educators lack practical experience; but should this be held against them if 
industry refuses to consider them for positions of responsibility? 

Of necessity, educators acquire a broad outlook and must consider the future 
implications of any problem and its suggested solutions. This does not mean, 
however, that educators are congenitally and unalterably impractical. 


POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


What, specifically, might an educator contribute to an industrial concern? 
Not just abstract ideas but direct and practical aid in everyday operating prob- 
lems. His usefulness may be in three respects: first, in actual problems of indus- 
trial relations; second, in keeping management informed of over-all trends and 
developments in the particular industry and in industry generally; and, finally, 
in public relations, dealing not only with labor groups but the public at large. 
General Mills and the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, for example, have 
found it to their interest to call in outside professors to survey their personnel 
policies, 

I know of a successful university professor who was employed by one of the 
largest and most important corporations in the United States. He has brought 
to the corporation a rich, broad background and has proved invaluable in the 
company’s industrial and public relations program by virtue of his specialized 
and wide training. 

Personnel administration is an eminently human subject. People who have 
more than a superficial or limited training are needed if the problems in this 
field are to be met and solved in a constructive and relatively lasting way. The 
successful personnel administrator must be familiar with the technical aspects of 
wage and salary determination, labor relations, time study, testing, job evaluation, 
training, supervision, executive development, etc. In addition to this technical 
knowledge, however, he must understand human motivation, group dynamics, 
and the dynamics of human relations. He must be acquainted with and keep 
abreast of the latest developments in psychology, economics, sociology, even 
anthropology and psychiatry. 
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BROAD APPROACH TO EMPLOYEE RELATIONS NEEDED 


Employees desire not only security but also job satisfaction. Personnel ad- 
ministrators with broad backgrounds are needed to understand and provide op- 
portunities for the fulfillment of these needs. They will be successful only when 
decisions and policies are made which consider the whole man, both in his home 
environment and in his job situation. A broad and humanitarian approach is 
required which at the same time will be consonant with the demands of an acute 
cost-consciousness. 

The problem of the machine is now secondary to the problem of the man, i.e., 
the maximum utilization of human resources. Educators, drawn from the aca- 
demic world, by virtue of their breadth of background, may provide invaluable 
insight and understanding to the personnel departments of industry. Promotion 
from within undoubtedly is an extremely good way of maintaining high morale 
within a company, but it may not give industry the well-rounded people it needs. 
This policy should perhaps be supplemented by recruitment of educators and 
other specialists from the academic world to fill responsible positions. 


EDUCATORS CAN AID PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Educators are naturally qualified as interpreters. Public relations are of 
increasing importance to industry today. Here again, the highly trained uni- 
versity man, accustomed to putting across ideas, is eminently suited to interpret 
the problems and conditions of industry to the public as well as to smaller groups, 
either labor or industry. In their academic capacity, too, they can do much to 
further public relations. Through their lecture courses and publications, uni- 
versity people usually have a fairly wide influence. They have a secondary 
influence through friendships formed in the course of their roving academic 
careers. They are in touch with other educators throughout the country and thus 
can reach an even more widely distributed audience. This should be invaluable 
in helping to create good will and understanding on the part of the public toward 
any industry or concern. 

Industry has always made use of university-trained scientific specialists. It 
is now just beginning to employ psychologists. It might well tap other resources 
in such fields as general economics, labor economics, personnel management, etc. 
With the beginnings of industry-sponsored research programs in industrial rela- 
tions, university people may again prove themselves invaluable to management. 
They are trained in research methods and are eminently qualified both to carry 
on the investigations and to articulate the problems and findings of such research 
studies. 

University people are intelligent and can quickly familiarize themselves with 
the details of a specific industry if they are given the chance. If they are not 
given the opportunity, it is small wonder that their thinking becomes increasingly 
divorced from the realities of a workaday world On the other hand, given the 
chance, they can put their specialized knowledge, highly trained skills, and broad 
understanding to work in the service of industry and at the same time render a 
service to the scholarly world and to public education in general. 

Educators have already been widely called upon as consultants. Why not 
give some of them regular roles in industry? 





WHAT MAKES A GOOD JOB? 


By LAWRENCE G. LINDAHL 
Personnel Director 
The Todd Company, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Because there is little agreement on the relative importance of the factors under- 
lying job satisfaction, and because management’s ideas of what workers want 
are at considerable variance with the latter’s real desires, many personnel pro- 
grams become lopsided as a result of unwarranted emphasis on various morale 
factors. The diversity of findings in the several studies of job satisfaction sum- 
marized here by Mr. Lindahl would seem to indicate that an individual plant 
survey is the safest means of determining what workers really want. A study 
in the author’s plant, for instance, confirmed that distinct differences exist be- 
tween management’s ideas of employee desires and the actual facts. 


RE GOOD wages the first requisite of a good job? Many people think so, 
but there is by no means large-scale agreement. What are some of the 
factors that employees want in their jobs besides wages? Such factors as security, 
good working conditions, recognition, opportunity for advancement all have been 
mentioned by various writers. 

The General Electric Company! is pushing what it terms “a packaged job.” 
This consists of good pay, good working conditions, good bosses, a chance to get 
ahead, steady work, respectful treatment, full information on economics, belief 
in the importance of his job, and satisfaction from working at his job. 


THE VALUE OF THE INTANGIBLES 


Dan Valentine, writing in American Restaurant Magazine,’ says: “And although 
the apparent and obvious reason for the uncertain labor situation is the demand for 
more money, the real reason goes far deepr than a mere matter of wages. What 
the average employee wants—and so seldom gets—are the intangibles: praise, 
credit, humane treatment, companionship and the all-important feeling of 
belonging.” 

S. Burton Heath, an NEA Staff Correspondent, writing in the Rochester Times- 
Union, quotes one authority as saying that money comes fourth: “There can’t 
be good morale without good pay. We always plan to keep at least a few cents 
ahead of the scale. But I believe the things that make for good worker morale 
rate like this: First, recognition—how’m I doing? Second, security—so long as 
I make good, is my job safe? Third, opportunity—can I hope to be promoted, or 
is some outsider going to get the better jobs? Fourth, money.” 


FINDINGS OF SEVERAL SURVEYS 


The magazine Reporting’ states: ‘Surveys made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, by Look, by Fortune, by Opinion Research Corporation, and 
surveys which we have made at the Merchants and Manufacturers Association of 


! Boulware, Lemuel R. A printed message. The General Electric program started October 15, 1947. 

2 Valentine, Dan. ‘Morale Is a Lot of Little Things,’’ American Restaurant Magazine, 1948, 32, 54. 

* Heath, S. Burton. ‘Labor Morale Improves Job,” Rochester Times-Union, Rochester, N. Y., May 8, 1947. 

4 “Yes, This Is Our Problem,”’ Reporting (International Council of Industrial Editors), September, 1948, Nos. 4, 5. 
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Los Angeles show that the employees are interested in the following in the order of 
their importance: 

“1. Security. Not Social Security, but security that comes from knowing that 
the business is doing all right, that their jobs are safe. 

“2. The quality of supervision. They like to feel that their supervisors know 
their business. 

“3. Opportunity for advancement. 

“4, Adequate wages. (It is interesting to know that in similar surveys made 
among business managers and union leaders, both groups placed adequate wages 
first on the list, whereas employees place it fourth.) 

“5. Employee benefits, Insurance, Health Programs and the like. 

“6. Advice. Employees want to know how they are doing. They want to 
know how the business is doing. They want to know how the industry is doing, 
They want economic information. 

“7, Suitable vacations and holidays. 

“8. Profit sharing. In addition to the daily wage, employees feel that they 
should have an opportunity to profit with the success of the business. This shared 
profit may be either partly distributed in cash or laid up as a pension plan for the 
future. 

“9, Suitable work. Everybody likes to feel he is in a job where he fits. 

“10. Promotion from within.” 

Seventy-one hundred employees of the Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, were 
surveyed, and the results have been reported in NAM News.’ In the Koppers 
survey job stability is the most important factor to employees. Here are the 
five factors the employees said were most important: (1) a steady job; (2) pay 
rate; (3) a chance to get ahead; (4) a square boss; (5) working on the job you 
prefer. 

C. E. Jurgensen* made a study of job applicants to obtain data on the relative 
importance of various factors which are frequently mentioned as having an im- 
portant bearing on job satisfaction. A summary of his results follows: 


Jos PREFERENCES OF MEN AND WOMEN APPLICANTS 
(N = 1,189 Men, 150 Women) 


Advancement 
Type of work 
Company 
Co-workers 


Working conditions 
Benefits 


According to Jurgensen’s study, men were more interested in security than 
women. Women placed type of work first. Men placed pay sixth while women 
rated it ninth. Advancement is second with both men and women job applicants. 
One of his conclusions is “that management should spend far more time and 
effort than is customarily expended to ‘sell’ the company to its employees. There 


5 “Job Stability Most Important to Employees,” NAM News (National Association of Manufacturers), April 24, 


* Jurgensen, C.E. “Selected Factors Which Influence Job Preferences,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1947, 31, 





WHAT MAKES A GOOD JOB? 


is greater need for house organs, bulletin boards, employee induction manuals, and 
other communication lines which are used to give information to empioyees which 
increases their pride in their company.” 


SOME OF MANAGEMENT’S MISCONCEPTIONS 


Foreman Facts’ reported a survey made in 24 plants. In this survey, the fore- 
men in these plants were asked to rate the 10 key factors they considered the most 
important worker-desires. Next, workers in the same plants were asked to rate 
the same factors. The two lists were matched, and the table below tells the 
story: 


Tue “Bic TEN” iv WorKER-FOREMAN RELATIONS 
WorKER FOREMAN 

RATES 

Full appreciation of work done 8th 
Feeling “in” on things 10th 
Sympathetic help on personal problems 9th 
Job security 2nd 

1st 

“Work that keeps you interested” . Sth 
Promotion and growth in company 3rd 
Personal loyalty to workers 6th 
Good working conditions 4th 
Tactful disciplining 7th 


Foremen are management. The surprising results point this moral for manage- 
ment: “Emphasize the morale factors your workers really want emphasized— 
not those you think they want.” 


In the above survey, employees rated “good wages” fifth, and job security was 
fourth. Several other factors were higher on the list. The foremen thought 
wages were the most important factor to employees, but all the polls indicate it is 
not. This is readily understandable, as people have been known to remark, 
“T wouldn’t work for that ‘guy’ or for that company for any amount of money. 
Life is too short for it.” 


The writer listed the 10 factors above in a paired-comparison check-form and 
asked 69 office supervisors and shop foremen to rate each factor in the order of 
importance they believed the employees in their respective departments attached 
to it. Then a random and representative sample of 148 office and factory 
employees were asked to check the list. This check was made at odd moments 


during the latter part of 1947 and early 1948. Below is a summation of the 
result: 


FOREMAN 
RATES EMPLOYEE RATES 
(N = 69) (N = 148) 

Factory Office Total 
Job security 1st 2nd _—s Ist 
“Work that keeps you interested” 3rd 1st 2nd 
Good working conditions 2nd =s 4th 3rd 
Full appreciation of work done 5th 3rd 4th 
Good wages 4th 6th 5th 
Promotion and growth in company 6th Sth 6th 
Personal loyalty to workers 7th 7th 7th 
Feeling “in” on things 8th 8th 8th 
Tactful disciplining 10th 9th 9th 
Sympathetic help on personal problems. . cede 9th 10th 10th 


"ox You Know Your Workers’ Wants?’’, Foreman Facts (Labor Relations Institute, New York), December 5, 1946, 
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In the plant which the writer surveyed, good wages ranks fifth so far as the 
total plant is concerned. It ranks fourth with the factory and sixth with the 
office employees. The foremen and office supervisors thought it was second in 
importance with the workers. The factory employees want job security first and 
good working conditions second. The office employees, who are mostly women, 
desire interesting work first and job security second. 


CONCLUSION 


In practically all studies which the writer has come across, wages are less im- 
portant to the worker than is generally believed. Job security and good working 
conditions seem to be important factors for the average man on a job. Women, 
on the other hand, do not as a rule intend to stay in the labor market long any- 
way, so they look for interesting work or good working conditions before job 
security. As components of job security, we usually think of steady work, sick 
leave, and such items as hospital, sickness, life, accident, medical, social security, 


retirement, and other benefits. Security is undeniably a powerful builder of 
morale and efficiency. 


SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
Professor of Public Administration 
The University of Southern California 


Careful planning is the sine qua non of a successful supervisory and executive 
development program, and encouragement to participate in the program should 
be given only to those who have been chosen on the basis of a true clinical ap- 
proach. Dr. Pfiffner describes some of the tools that may be utilized in making 
a clinical diagnosis of supervisory candidates, and he stresses the importance 
of compiling all pertinent facts concerning the candidates rather than relying on 
a single selection tool or device. Since tests are far from being the precise in- 
struments some of their adherents claim they are, the author declares that a 


good policy to follow in choosing a supervisor of tests is to give considerable 
weight to humility. 


ANY large industrial firms have been devoting some attention to the 
development of supervisors for several decades, but two particular 
influences in that direction have been at work during recent years. The first is 
the obvious rise of the labor movement with its many-sided relation to the super- 
visor’s job; the second has to do with the increased mechanization of production, 
which has created a need for more highly educated supervisors. 

The growth of the labor movement has affected the development of supervisors 
in at least three ways: First, it has made management more aware of human rela- 
tions and of the importance of training supervisors in this respect. Second, there 
has been the crisis relative to the status of foremen: whether they belonged to 
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management or to labor; how management might capture their loyalty; and their 
amenability to unionization. Third, the unions were beginning to attract some of 
their own indigenous leaders to careers in the union hierarchy, even to the point 
where some refused promotion to supervisory jobs in order to retain their union 
status. In such instances, the union culture and attitudes triumphed over the 
middle class and management culture and attitudes, much to the amazement and 
chagrin of the latter social group. Events and motivations of this nature have 
brought those in charge of large corporations to realize the desirability of 
inaugurating some sort of program for the purpose of instilling better human rela- 
tions throughout the organization. 

As pointed out by Warner and Low for the shoe industry, the hierarchy of craft 
skills has been breaking down under the impact of mass production. Skill has been 
migrating from the hands of the laborer to the test tubes of the laboratory and the 
engineer’s drafting board. This has affected the source and supply of foremen in 
two ways: First, the supply of skilled journeymen who formerly became super- 
visors has been dried up at the source, with the result that the production process 
does not in itself produce persons with sufficient know-how to perform all the super- 
visory tasks. Second, with skill drifting to the laboratory and drafting board, 
there has been an increase in technical supervision, sometimes referred to as func- 


tional supervision, and the college-trained specialists have more and more drifted 
jnto positions of line supervision. 


HIT-OR-MISS SUPERVISORY SELECTION 


There has been a dearth of planned and sustained programs for the development 
of supervisors and lower management groups in industry or government. This 
generalization takes into consideration the fact that there are certain exceptions, 
such as the planned induction of college engineers and business school graduates 
and, the development of officers in the Army and Navy. These instances, how- 


ever, do not gainsay the essential validity of Mugridge’s contentions as expressed 
in the following quotation: 


Consider for a moment the common method of an appointment to the lower management 
group. It is shamefully ludicrous. Usually it takes place after a frantic meeting in which 
somebody decides a department needs more supervision. Several of the best workers are 
selected as candidates. Job knowledge is always the first requisite; in some plants seniority 
comes next. After some discussion, which may disclose that none of the candidates is suit- 
able, one is chosen. Today a worker; tomorrow a manager. Little wonder that so many 
flagrant violations of the laws of good management are committed. For not even an excep- 
tional person can successfully stand up against the many and complicated business problems 
of today without training. Think of the results when the appointee does not even possess 
potential ability—and there are many such cases... .? 


The question might be asked as to what opportunity exists for promotion to 
supervisory positions. ‘The answer seems to lie in the fact that most large organi- 
zations have one supervisor for approximately every eight to 12 employees. Here 
we are using the term supervisor to mean every person who is in formal leadership 
over others, from the general manager on down. It seems fairly accurate to say 
that 10 per cent of the working population is always employed in some sort of 
supervisorial capacity. If one includes lead men, straw bosses, and clerks who 
work in small teams of three or four, the ratio may be one to five or six. The prob- 


panes B. Randall, ‘‘Management Speaks to the Graduate,”’ The Atlantic Monthly (Oct., 1947), Vol. 180, pp. 65-69. 


*C. F. Mugridge, “The Foreman—The Job and the Man,” "Production Series Number 166, American Management 
Association, New York, 1946, pp. 6-7. 
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lem arises in any training program as to whether there will be sufficient opportuni- 
ties for leadership in the organization. Many fear the disastrous consequences of 
building false hopes may be worse than the inertia of no development program at 
all. Drucker has made the point that small organizations may soon reach the 
saturation point in the development of leaders, having on hand a group of malcon- 
tents who were deliberately encouraged by management to aspire beyond existing 
opportunities. Drucker goes on to state that in a large organization, such as 
General Motors, this problem does not exist because of the vast range of opportuni- 
ties existing in so far-flung an industrial empire.* Thus the development of super- 
visors is a vastly different problem in organizations employing a few hundred than 
in those running into the many thousands. 

There are those who for one reason or another are unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility of being a supervisor. Some may not want to move out of the social or- 
ganization which they belong to as workers but would have to leave if they became 
supervisors; in other words, the acceptance of the supervisory responsibility would 
alter one’s entire system of interpersonal association with other human beings. 
To some people this would be a sacrifice not commensurate with the benefits to be 
gained. There are others who become mentally depressed by responsibility, 
whose cases may be constitutional in foundation and subject to medical diagnosis. 
On the other hand, it has also been suggested that many people do not accept 
responsibility because they have not been educated up to it and are immature with 
relation to it. They must have experienced a gradual growth in their feeling of 
security toward their own superiors in the organization. In other words, willing- 
ness to accept responsibility, while varying from person to person, can nevertheless 
develop by a gradual process, the basic element of which is maturation.® 

Is skill in human relations and supervisory leadership teachable? The answer is 
that such training can be helpful within the limitations permitted by the organiza- 
tion itself. If the fundamental conditions of the daily job are composed of rela- 
tionships characterized by stress and pressure, there is probably little that training 
can do to alleviate the situation.’ This is but another practical and homely ex- 
ample of the anthropological position that behavior is conditioned by custom and 
culture rather than by biology.* In other words, there seems little need to embark 
upon either sustained or sporadic programs of supervisory training unless the 
organization permits the social prerequisites for their success. These include such 
simple items as two-way communication, generation of a sense of belonging, dis- 
semination of complete information about the organization and its objectives, 
maximum possible participation, and recognition of the dignity of every human 
being in the company regardless of organizational status. Once having established 
such a social atmosphere or climate, it is possible to go ahead with a supervisory 
development program which will literally make even the least accomplished per- 


* Peter F. ann, Concept of the Corporation, The John Day Compan ny New + ~ Suey! y 228. 
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4 Mary Barnett Gil son, What's Past is Prologue, | Harper & Brothers, New York, 


5 ys B. om “Promotion Depression,’’ Journal of the American M edical ty Aa (Dec. 26, 1942), Vol. 
p. 1 


s Douglas McGregor “Getting Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organization,’”’ Advanced Management (Oct.- 
Dec., 1944), Vol. LX, No. 4, p. 152. 


? William F.’ Whyte and Burleigh B. Gardner, “Human Elements in Supervision,” Applied Anthropology (Spring, 
1945), Vol. 4, No. 2, p. 


* Ruth Benedict, pat hay ‘of Culture, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934, pp. 1-20. 
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son rise tremendously in stature. This has been demonstrated experimentally in 
the field of educational psychology.® 


IS EXPERIENCE THE ONLY TEACHER? 


There is a constant, magnetic and almost irresistible pull in the direction of 
seniority for the choice of people who are to occupy supervisory posts. The cir- 
cumstances and influences governing this phenomenon are famililar to most of us. 
First, the sentiment of the social organization is usually overwhelmingly in favor 
of the recognition of those from within as against an outsider. Second, people are 
so distrustful that their superiors can be objective when judging other people that 
they tend to favor what they believe to be the only objective measure of compe- 
tence, namely, seniority. Workers believe that members of management play 
favorites and that they are just as amenable to subjective and halo influences as 
are parents with their children. Coupled with this unwillingness to believe in top 
management’s objectivity in judging people is the universal sentiment that pro- 
ficiency and competence are obtained only by experience, and that schooling is at 
best a poor substitute for time spent in actually doing the job. 

An omnipresent management problem is how to overcome a feeling deeply in- 
grained in most cultures that the more competent and accomplished younger per- 
son should wait out his time in deference to a mediocre individual with longer serv- 
ice. The question has arisen particularly with respect to the induction of young 
college people into the large industrial organizations. This obstacle has been over- 
come in some industries, such as rubber and oil, by a program of planned induction 
wherein the recent graduate rotates in ordered sequence from job to job. He is 
deliberately required to serve at least a portion of this induction period in the 
dirtiest and least attractive of the manual jobs. Such experience gives him some 
insight into the informal organization of the plant and industrial culture at the 
work level. It also serves the more important purpose of enabling him to say that 
he has worked at the more arduous and unpleasant tasks, a fact which at least 
partially opens the door for his entrance into the informal social organization. It 
gives him much greater claim to belong. To be sure, he has telescoped several 
years into a few months, but he has nevertheless been initiated in a manner which 
overcomes to a considerable extent the handicap of lacking seniority. Some or- 
ganizations have gone even further to placate the home group by making it pos- 
sible for insiders to avail themselves of opportunities for adult education and to 
join the “‘flying squadrons” or induction training program. 

Some management writers seem to advocate the training of an understudy for 
every supervisor in the program, contending that each supervisor should be able 
to fill three positions at a moment’s notice—the one he occupies, the one immedi- 
ately below him, and the one immediately above him. The proponents of this 
system claim there should be conscious planning and training so that flexible 
* Alex. Bavelas, ‘Morale and Training of Leaders,” in Goodwin Watson, Civilian Morale, Houghton Mifflin Com- 

ny, Boston, 1942, pp. 143-166; George A. Eichler, Studies in Student Leadership, Pennsylvania State Studies in 

ducation, 1934, No. 10, pp. 41-44; Lois M. Jack, “An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool 
Children,”’ in Jack, Lois M., Manwell, Elizabeth Moore, Mengert, Ida Gaardner, and others, Behavior of the Pre- 
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replacement of supervisors would be possible at a moment’s notice. There is 
another school of thought which sees considerable danger in the understudy 
system. Persons who are designated as understudies and encouraged to undergo 
supervisory training with the expectation that promotion will result may become 
bitterly disillusioned. Some executives have had such adverse experience along. 
these lines that they hesitate to make even a small gesture that might encourage 
people to believe promotions are in view. The concept of an understudy for each 
job undoubtedly has merit and probably should be given more serious attention. 
Any such arrangements, however, must be handled with skill and insight. People 
must not be encouraged to undergo supervisory training who might logically never 
be chosen for such responsibility. There is always, for instance, a certain percent- 
age of neurotic maladjusted persons who never achieve status commensurate with 
their estimate of their own worth and who seek to compensate for their failures by 
attending various classes. Added formal education will never supply the strengths 
they lack, however. That is why training should be established on a selective 
basis. The supervisory and executive development program should be planned 
and encouragement to participate in it given only to those who have been selected 
on the basis of a true clinical approach. 


SELECTION DEVICES 


In selecting candidates for pre-supervisory training, the number of employee dis- 
illusionments can be minimized by careful screening, i.e., by seeing that only those 
with reasonable promise of performing satisfactorily as supervisors are encouraged 
to train. The same applies to those lower supervisors who might be considered 
for advanced training for higher executive positions. 

The basic approach to selection should be clinical in nature; that is, it should be 
based upon consideration of all pertinent factors concerning the candidates. The- 
collection of a wide range of facts about people involves utilization of techniques 
some of which are highly specialized in nature and belong to various professional 
disciplines. Thus, the data necessary in determining one’s aptitude for super- 
visory responsibility are physiological, psychological, sociological, and genealogical 
in nature. The information desired has to do with health, home, family, intelli- 
gence, work history, temperament, and many other factors. Therefore the first 
step in any supervisory selection program is the establishment of a system for the 
orderly collecting, filing, and analysis of such information. This operation can 
logically be carried on in the personnel department provided that unit has creative 
and imaginative leadership. The training staff should, of course, be closely asso- 
ciated with the process of collecting and analyzing these data, especially as they 
pertain to those who are selected to undergo formal pre-supervisory training. 
There should be a research program which, in the long run, attempts to ascertain 
the correlation between various items of data relative to trainees and their suc- 
cess, both in the training program and subsequently on the job. 

What are some of the tools utilized in making a clinical diagnosis? 


PENCIL-AND-PAPER TESTS 


There is considerable prejudice against testing in management circles, probably 
as a result of unfortunate past experiences. One difficulty in the past, for example, 
was that firms were sold a single-shot testing program which did not survive the 
initial burst of enthusiasm. The testing program should be in charge of a trained 
psychologist who is free to experiment and utilize whole batteries of tests. One 
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would like to say that the person in charge of tests should be entirely free from 
commercial taint, that is, have no financial interest in any test. There are so 
many reputable psychologists who have tests for sale, however, that this would 
sometimes be an impractical idea. Perhaps the attainable goal would be to 
have the psychologist in charge of testing inside the organization in a position 
where he can and will exercise research judgment as to the validity and utility of 
specific tests. 

No psychologist of professional standing will make categorical claims in favor of 
any single measuring stick of supervisory or administrative ability. Con- 
sequently, a good policy to follow in choosing a supervisor of tests would 
be to give considerable weight to humility. This statement is not made to mini- 
mize the value of tests in a selection program but rather to emphasize that they are 
merely part of a team of tools, techniques, devices, and procedures. The selection 
mechanism cannot work to its full efficiency without tests. However, tests are not 
at the present time sufficiently precise instruments to constitute the sole basis 
for selection of personnel for most purposes. One advantage of including testing in 
a program for selecting trainees for pre-supervisory instruction is that competent 
persons will be selected who would not be nominated under other methods. Under 
a system of selection based upon nomination by other supervisors, the traits and 
characteristics of aggressiveness, ascendancy, and external symbols of personality 
will govern, and furthermore halos will not be absent. Under the system of job 
bidding in industry and promotional examination in Civil Service, each involving 
tests as part of the basis for selection, the halo factors tend to become ironed out 
and persons with less flashy but nevertheless substantial competency will be en- 
couraged to emerge from anonymity.!° 

Some recent attempts to isolate the factors which constitute administrative 
ability have found the interest test as developed by Strong and Kuder to be mildly 
prognostic." There is also little question that intelligence testing has its place. 
Personality and temperament tests are the object of so much heated controversy 
among the psychological fraternity that one hesitates even to mention them. The 
fact remains, however, that they have been widely used and there are those who 
claim success with them. It would seem a fair generalization that they may have 
greater validity in a clinical situation where it is to the testee’s personal interest to 
reveal his true feelings than in a competitive milieu in which it may be 
advantageous to cover up or distort. Attention should be called to the test de- 
veloped by Quentin W. File entitled “How Supervise.” The test items are 
couched in the terms of a democratic philosophy of human relationships. The 
manual accompanying the test claims that preliminary norms were obtained from 
577 supervisors and the results therefrom are given therein. However, in an 
attempt to standardize the test by correlating the scores achieved from writers 
and staff experts on the one hand and line management on the other, considerable 
discrepancy resulted. The conclusion would seem to be either that the brain 
trusters’ views may be valid but considerably in advance of the times or that the 
hard realities of day-to-day supervision are irreconcilable with the concepts of the 


10 John W. Riegel, The Selection and Development of Prospective Foremen, Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1941, Bulletin No. 11, pp. 18-19. ‘ 
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and Florence H. Clarke, ‘‘You Can Measure the Probability of Success as a Su isor,”” PERSONNEL (May, 1945), 
Vol. XXI, p. 355; Edward K. Strong, Jr., ‘‘Interests of Senior and Junior Public Administrators,”’ Journal of Ap- 
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writers.* These brief generalizations about testing should be tempered with the 
caution that any testing program should be accompanied by research based on 


statistical procedures to determine reliability and validity for the purpose at 
hand.* 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 


The employment interview is somewhat in the category of the necessary evil. 
It is necessary because we have not yet developed substitutes for eliminating ob- 
vious personal characteristics of a negative nature, and it is an evil because it is 
neither reliable nor valid. Even employment executives who pride themselves 
upon objectivity attained through long experience are subject to bias. Aggressive- 
ness and good personality are qualities easily seen but often possessed by persons 
of mediocre intelligence.* McMurry has indicated that the employment inter- 
viewer is prone to express his bias in terms of stereotypes which take the form of 
preconceived notions of how a desirable candidate should look and act. Employ- 
ment interviews are heavily conditioned by emotional content which is largely 
unconscious and thus far not subject to isolation and measurement. Thus, the 
typical upper middle class college-trained employment interviewer with an office 
rather than a shop background is likely to have stereotyped the desirable qualities 
somewhat as follows: The candidate for supervisory leadership should have regu- 
lar features, preferably Nordic, with a chin that does not recede. He should look 
one straight in the eye and reply with readiness and positiveness to queries asked. 
He should speak readily, with easy choice of words and good grammar in the ideol- 
ogy of the management stereotype. He should be the kind of fellow with whom 
one would feel comfortable in the officers’ dining room. 

The fact remains that the interview cannot and should not be eliminated from 
the process of selecting people for further supervisory training, but it should con- 
stitute merely one of the several scores entering into the final over-all ratings. In- 
deed interviewing will become more reliable and valid if it is conducted in connec- 
tion with the other clinical procedures and, if the judgments of interviewing are 
leavened by the facts and considerations revealed by tests, employment history, 
and other prognostic devices.* The problems of personal adjustment to life and 
mental and emotional stability are being attacked today in a wide variety of clini- 
cal sciences, including psychiatry, social work, psychotherapy, clinical psychology, 
and educational guidance. While these disciplines have different approaches and 
backgrounds, they utilize one technique in common—non-directive interviewing. 
Not all persons requiring mental therapy are either legally or medically insane. 
Indeed, it is pretty well established that there is considerable mental maladjust- 
ment in supervisory and executive positions. Consequently it would seem only 
prudent to try to detect symptoms of such emotional instability and mental malad- 
justment before people are selected for supervisory training. We are not ready 
to advocate that every candidate for training be subjected to a prolonged clinical 
interview by a psychiatrist or other clinical specialist, but the more mature per- 


12 Quentin W. File, “Are Management’s Views of Supervision Faulty?”, Personnel Journal (Jan., 1946), pp. 242-250; 
editorial comment on same, / did., pp. 251-254. 
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sonality development programs of the future may well include this procedure. 
Since the other clinical tools discussed here could often reveal symptoms of mal- 


adjustment, only a minority of the candidates need be subjected to the longer clini- 
cal type of interview.!” 


DEMOCRATIC SELECTION OF SUPERVISORS 


The utilization of worker opinion in the selection of supervisors has taken two 
forms. In one the worker’s judgment is taken into consideration as one of the 
several factors entering into the choice. Experiment of this kind was going on in 
the North American Aviation Corporation in the closing days of World War II. 
In the Rowntree Cocoa Works, the selection of lower supervisors has been carried 
on successfully for many years through conferences between management and the 


workers’ representatives.'’ Ordway Tead relates the experiences of cooperatives 
as follows: 


... Herea directorate elected from the membership exercises general control, but each depart- 
ment preserves a certain autonomy. As might be guessed by anyone familiar with conditions 
which make administrative science a success in action, the consensus of this experience has 
not on the whole been favorable to securing the requisite shop discipline and to maintaining 
necessary standards of efficiency in production. It is necessary, therefore, to qualify the 
above conclusions as follows: Where constant application of individual effort in a sub-group 
is required, yet where there also exists complete agreement throughout the whole group as 
to the purpose to be served, the leader of the sub-group should be selected by the executive 
body of the whole group subject only to veto by the sub-group. 

Essentially such departmental leaders, even when appointed from the top control group, 
would in such a completely cooperative body as that described above, be indirectly self-chosen 
by the sub-group. But the inevitable demand in economic organizations where work is 
work is that the leader shall be administratively responsible to his followers only in the last 
analysis and not in the hour by hour contacts of his executive function... . '” 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


Personal history constitutes one of the important sources of clinical data. The 
personnel folder or dossier which is kept for every employee should contain a com- 
plete record of employment history. A copy of the original application form 
should reveal employment history in previous jobs elsewhere. McMurry recom- 
mends that personal data of this kind should include the responses to interview 
questions about school and social adjustment, as well as home background and 
present domestic situation for those who are likely to be considered for higher 
executive positions. He would send an interviewer into the home to secure these 
data at first hand.?® Some psychologists have been experimenting with psycho- 
metric treatment of biographical data, considerable success having been achieved 
therewith during World War II in the selection of pilot trainees for the Army Air 
Corps. However, an attempt to use this approach on school principals and vice 
principals revealed no significant correlation among the items as between those 
who were rated higher and those who were rated lower by their superiors.“ This 
study should not be regarded as conclusive and should lead to further exploration. 
It may be that the definite criterion of being passed or failed in pilot training was 


11 For a psychiatric clinical oem to selecting junior executives see V. V. Anderson, Psychiatry in Industry, Har- 
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19 Ordway Tead, The Art of Leadership, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1935, pp. 30-31. 
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much more reliable than the management ratings used in the study of the prin- 
cipals. On the other hand, it may be that the subtle factors of interpersonal 
relationships are much more significant in the selection of supervisors than bio- 
graphical factual items. At any rate, it seems a safe generalization that the more 


personal history information available the more valid the choice will be in selecting 
trainees for courses in supervision. 


RATINGS 


The ratings of superiors should always be available as one of the items to be 
considered in choosing candidates for advanced training. However, the reliability 
and validity of ratings should be given credence or discounted in accordance with 
the manner in which the supervisors of the program approach the rating jobs. 
If they are trained to carry on a painstaking clinical approach to the rating 
program, if rating constitutes a part of the training setup, if adequate time is 
devoted by the supervisors to employee counseling, and above all, if the super- 
visors approach the rating program objectively and courageously, then ratings 
should unquestionably be considered. If, on the other hand, rating is a mere 
formality to which supervisors give lip service and if the tendency is to rate 
everyone uniformly high, even those who are definitely known not to deserve it, 


then the rating should be given comparatively little consideration in the selection 
process. 


THE STRESS INTERVIEW 


Considerable publicity was given after the close of World War II to the method 
utilized by the Office of Strategic Services for the selection of its intelligence 
agents for work abroad. After a rigid selection program, including batteries of 
tests, the successful trainees were subjected to a period of stress and harassment. 
Under simulated operating conditions, they were deliberately ordered to do the 
impossible, insulted, baited by menials, and made to perform physical feats 
requiring a display of courage. It has been suggested that similar methods can 
be used in civilian personnel work both by government and industry.22,» McMurry 
says that stress conditions must be disguised to appear as a-part of the normal 


work situation, that the person being tested should have no suspicion that such 
is the case.” 


22 “A Good Man Is Hard to Find,’’ Fortune (March, 1946), pp. 92-96, 217-219, 223. 
2% McMurry, op. cit., p. 177. 


AvuTHor’s Note: Constructive criticism of the concepts expressed in this article will be wel- 
comed by the author, who would also appreciate copies of research reports and case examples. 
Address: John M. Pfiffner, Professor of Public Administration, The University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 





DEVELOPING AN EMPLOYEE MERIT RATING 
PROCEDURE 


By REIGN BITTNER 
Director of Personnel Research 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


New light is shed on some of the practical aspects of employee rating, and a num- 
ber of popular misconceptions debunked, in this thought-provoking paper by Dr. 
Bittner. Drawing on industrial and military experience, and documenting his 
facts by reports of a number of research studies, the author discusses the prob- 
lems encountered in developing a rating program and making best use of merit 
rating results. This paper was originally presented at an industrial relations 
conference at the University of Michigan. 


HE other day I was casting about for a way to describe what I was going to 

say in this paper when my secretary unwittingly gave me the answer. She 
was discussing what she would wear at her approaching wedding. She said she 
would follow the traditional formula of ‘‘something old, something new, something 
borrowed, something blue.” It struck me that this described my projected paper, 
too. Some of it will undoubtedly be old stuff to many personnel executives, but 
I hope there will not be too much of this. Some of it you will recognize as bor- 
rowed. Some of it will be blue, for Iam not too happy with much in merit rating. 
And some of it—much of it, I hope—will be new, for throughout I shall draw 
heavily on unpublished research studies and shall finish with a presentation of the 
newest development in merit rating. 

It makes little difference what type of workers we wish to rate. The problems, 
both technical and practical, in developing and using a merit rating plan are 
essentially the same. So, you will find, I think, that what I shall say will apply 
rather generally to merit rating wherever we find it, whether it be among the 
rank and file, among shop supervisors, among office workers or supervisors, or 
among top management. 


TO RATE OR NOT TO RATE 


One of the things I an not going to do is to try to “sell” you on installing a 
rating system in your business if you do not already have one. Nor am I going 
to try to “sell” you on retaining the one you have if you are beginning to doubt 
its utility. 

I should like to consider, though, for a moment this question: “Shall we or shall 
we not rate the people who work for us?” This is a question that perennially 
crops up to plague us. Almost every management publication we pick up has 
something to say on this question. And busy executives often spend valuable 
time discussing the pros and cons of it. 

The fact of the matter is that there is only one answer to the question. Most 
certainly we are going to rate our people; we have no choice between rating and 
not rating. As long as two people are thrown together, each will make judgments 
about the other. Even if our population were reduced to the proverbial “last 
man on earth,” he would form judgments about various aspects of his environment. 
And forming judgments about people or things is all that we mean by rating. 

We do have a choice to make, however, as to how we make our ratings. We 
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can decide to indulge in making capricious judgments about people, with each 
rater giving full rein to his own standards and biases. Or we can choose to rate 
people according to an organized and systematic procedure which attempts to 
set up common standards of judgment which all raters can apply uniformly and 
without bias. Obviously, the latter choice is the wiser one. Having made this 
choice, then, it becomes necessary to accept some form of merit rating procedure, 


for it is the tool that enables judgments to be formed systematically and on com- 
mon bases. 


WHY MAKE MERIT RATINGS? 


Let us assume that an adequate merit rating procedure will provide accurate 
and comparable measures of the effectiveness of our workers. But why should 
we be concerned about obtaining such measures, especially when they are ac- 
cumulated at the expense of considerable time, effort, and money? 

It is just good business to take periodic inventory of our people. We are most 
careful to keep close tabs on money, raw materials, machinery, and buildings 
employed in our enterprise. We know where we stand on these through periodic 
audits and inventories, but what about our people? No one would say that the 
people are unimportant; they furnish the know-how and skill that make it possible 
to carry on a business. No one would say that they are unimportant cost-wise; 
we often spend as much or more on people than we do on any one of the other 
items it takes to make an enterprise function. So it is just good businéss to take 
a periodic inventory of our peoples’ weaknesses and strengths in order that we 


can make better use of them to our profit and theirs. We need answers to ques- 
tions like these: 


1. How are they doing on their jobs? Do they measure up to the standards we need to 
producea Shemales product at a competitive price? 

. What are their weaknesses so we can help them improve? 

. What are their strengths so we can make full use of these? 

. Apart from just doing their job, do they fit in generally with our way of doing things? 

. Are they getting ahead as fast and as far as their ability will take them? 


Answers to questions like these are needed if we are to handle our people wisely. 


A periodic inventory of our employees through merit ratings is a systematic way 
of getting these answers. 


Cn Ge bo 


PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING A MERIT RATING PROCEDURE 
PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


Effective merit rating procedures cannot be purchased from a catalog; nor can 
they be “lifted” or borrowed from another friendly company. If your rating 
procedure is to be effective, it should be tailor-made to fit the problems in your 
organization. There is much more, too, in developing your merit rating pro- 
cedure than selecting the merit rating form you wish to use. Too often we are 
so concerned about the particular form to use that we do not give these other 
problems the consideration they deserve. Actually, these problems should be 
faced before we worry about the rating form. So let us put them in their proper 
perspective by examining them before we think about the rating form itself. 


Wat ARE THE AIMS AND Purposes? The first step in developing a merit rating 
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procedure is to formulate its aims and purposes. Just what you seek to ac- 
complish by means of merit ratings should be thought through carefully, for this 
will determine in great measure the form your procedure will take. The rating 
procedure is only a tool to help you achieve certain objectives, and the tool must 
be designed to do a specific job. This is such an obvious point that it is amazing 
how often it is overlooked. Frequently a merit rating system has been adopted 
because it looked good in some other company, but it may have been designed to 
accomplish an entirely different purpose from that desired by the borrowing 


concern. 


I shall not attempt to specify what the purposes should be. These are a matter 
of individual concern for each company. It may be of interest, however, to 
note what are the purposes commonly found for industrial merit rating plans. 
A survey of 94 companies made by the Conference Board revealed the following 
list of purposes: 

. To help in deciding who should be promoted, demoted, or given a raise in pay. 
To discover workers’ weaknesses as a basis for planning training. 
. To uncover exceptional talents. 
. To furnish a basis for discharge of totally unfit employees. 
To help top supervisors learn how each person is appraised by his foreman. 
. To help top supervisors judge the fairness, severity, or leniency with which supervisors 
judge their people. 
. To help in assigning work in accordance with workers’ ability. 
. To serve as a check on employment procedures generally and interviews and tests 
specifically. 
9. Tostimulate people to improve. 
10. To develop people’s morale through stimulating confidence in management’s fairness. 

This is an impresssive list of purposes, and it is doubtful if any one merit rating 
plan could accomplish them all well. In fact, in formulating the aims and pur- 
poses of your individual plan it is well to limit them to as few as possible. 


Witt Peopte BE Totp How Tuey Ratep? A merit rating program, in my 
opinion, is not complete without provision for reporting back to the ratee his 
supervisor’s evaluation of him. My belief in the necessity for this is derived from 
two facts: (1) Workers want to know how they stand with the boss; and (2) many 
of the possible benefits of the merit rating program cannot be achieved without it. 

People want to know how their work is regarded by those who exercise authority 
over their future status in the organization. It seems unnecessary to introduce 
evidence to support this statement. A little introspection by each of you will 
show that you all want this yourselves, and the workers down the line are no 
different in this respect. However, the Conference Board recently asked workers 
in a number of companies to rank in importance 73 different factors that were pre- 
sumed to be involved in worker morale. The white-collar workers chose as fifth 
in importance “the practice of informing you of your job status, including both 
successes and failures,” and eighth in importance was “employee merit and per- 
formance rating.” Only “job security,” “type of work,” “compensation,” and 
“opportunities for advancement” ranked higher than the practice of informing 
you where you stand on the job. It should be noted, too, that informing people 
of their job status has a direct bearing on their feelings of security. Feelings of 
insecurity are aggravated by lack of information about one’s status. 

Reporting merit rating results back to the person rated makes possible certain 
outcomes of the rating program that are not achieved otherwise. Let’s look at 
some of the major ones: 
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1. Job performance can be improved by letting the worker know his weaknesses and strengths 


and making definite plans with him to overcome his defects and to make capital of his 
strengths. 


2. Grievances can be prevented by letting the worker understand the basis for actions which 


may be taken in the future and by clearing up misunderstandings about past actions that 
have affected him. 


3. The supervisor and the worker can be brought into a closer personal relationship wherein 
each has a better understanding of the other, and the worker is made to feel that he is a 
person and not just a clock number. 


4. Pent-up emotions which may be reflected in acts of aggression toward management may be 

relieved by providing opportunity for rebuttal and talking out the situation. 

The report back to the ratee is best accomplished through an interview. 
The rater should sit down with the person he has rated and in an informal con- 
versation explain how the person rates and why he has been rated that way. He 
should listen with sympathy to the person’s side of the story, if one is offered, but 
only in rare instances should he modify his rating. Throughout, his attitude 
should be one of helpfulness, and the interview should bring out definite sugges- 
tions and plans for the person’s future development. 

It must be recognized that if you decide to include a post-rating interview in 
your program—and I don’t see how you can pass this up—it will have considerable 
effect on your plans. The design of the merit rating form itself will very likely be 
affected. The matter of time which the rater will be asked to devote to the pro- 
gram becomes of more concern, for good interviews take time. The choice of 
raters may be affected. The training program will certainly be affected. So it is 
an important point to consider early in the development of a merit rating program. 


Failure to build your program in the light of the demands of the post-rating in- 


terview may result in its emasculation. 


Wuo SHOULD RATE? A question that needs to be answered in formulating a 
rating system is ‘‘Who should rate?”” There are three possibilities to choose from. 
Persons can be rated by: (1) their superiors; (2) their peers, i.e., others of equal 
rank; (3) their subordinates. 

It is almost universal practice for ratings to be made by superiors. There is 
some experimental evidence that people actually prefer to be rated by superiors. 
Army officers, at least, felt this way. When 1,800 of them were asked whether 
they would prefer to be rated by men of equal rank, 78 per cent said ‘‘No.”” When 
asked if they would prefer to be rated by men of lower rank, 77 per cent said ‘‘No.”’ 
Thus the practice of having ratings made by superiors has support on the basis 
that it is common practice and that what experimental evidence we have indicates 
people prefer it that way. 

It is uncommon for ratings to be made by peers or subordinates. Despite this, 
it is highly probable that ratings made by a person’s peers or subordinates will 
more accurately reflect his real competence than will a rating made by his su- 
perior. There are at least three reasons for this. In the first place, a man’s peers 
and subordinates are usually in closer contact with what he does hour-by-hour 
and day-by-day than is his superior. In the second place, a man naturally tries 
to present only his best side to his superior, but his peers and subordinates see 
him as he is. Finally, using peers and subordinates as'raters makes it possible 
to get a number of judgments, the average of which will be a more reliable measure 
than a single measure alone. It is well, then, to consider this possibility in de- 
ciding who should make the ratings, particularly in the case of rating supervisors. 

The general rule in deciding who should rate is that the rater should be the 
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person or persons in closest contact with the ratee’s work. In setting up the 
rating program, it is well that the best-qualified raters from this point of view be 
selected and definitely named as the raters for certain individuals. If this is not 
done, it will be found that some supervisors will insist on rating all those under 
them even though subordinate supervisors are much more capable of rating em- 
ployees down the line. 

Allied with the question of who should rate is that of whether more than one 
person should rate an individual. Much has been published in the literature on 
ratings about the increase in reliability of ratings when ratings made by several 
raters are averaged. On this assumption, rating systems have been set up re- 
quiring that each person be rated by several raters. However, one highly im- 
portant thing has sometimes been forgotten. The reliability of ratings will be 
increased by averaging the ratings made by several raters only if the raters are 
equally competent to make the ratings. Averaging a rating made by a rater unfamiliar 
with the ratee’s work with a rating made by a rater who really knows the person’s 
work merely lessens the validity of the one good one. The old adage that ‘““Two 
heads are better than one”’ holds good only when both heads have something in 
them. In summary, the principle to apply here is to get as many ratings on each 
person as you have raters who are familiar with the person’s work. 

A final point on who should rate is the question of whether ratings should be 
reviewed or endorsed by the supervisor next up the line. Again the answer 
depends on whether the reviewer or endorser is familiar enough with the person’s 
work to make him a competent judge. I know of only one experiment where the 
effect of endorsements on the validity of ratings was studied. This was a study of 
the ratings of Army officers, where it is the practice for ratings to be reviewed and 
endorsed by the officer at the next higher level of command. It was found that, 
on the average, endorsements produced increases in the validity of the ratings. 
This gain was greatest when the endorsers had intimate knowledge of the ratee’s 
performance, and there was actually a loss in validity when endorsers were far 
removed organizationally from the ratee. 


How Orten To Rate? The question of whether to rate annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or at other intervals must be decided. This is largely a ques- 
tion of practicability, though the frequency of ratings may have an indirect effect 
upon the validity of the ratings. If ratings are required too frequently, raters 
have a tendency to feel that they are being unduly burdened by this extra work. 
As a result, they may tend to race through them in a slipshod manner, thus re- 
ducing their validity. 

Periodic ratings made at intervals of six months are, in my opinion, generally 
frequent enough. Ratings made annually may be frequent enough for super- 
visors and other long-service employees. It might be noted here that 74 per cent 
of Army officers preferred semi-annual to annual ratings. 

Special ratings should also be made at critical times during the employee’s 
service: , 


1. New Employee or Old Employee on New Job. A special rating, say at the end of three 
months, should be made for a new employee or an old employee who is on a new job. If 
you have a union shop or office, this special rating for the new employee should be just 
before the end of the probationary period. 

2. Termination. A special rating should be made at the time an employee is terminated, 
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This rating should include a statement whether the supervisor would or would not rehire 
the employee. 


' 3. Transfer. A special rating should be made at the time of transfer by the person’s old 
supervisor. 


Witt Raters HAvE TIME TO Carry Out THE PROGRAM? One consideration 
in setting up a merit rating program that is often overlooked is that of the demands 
the system makes on the rater’s time. It is all well and good for us who are in the 
personnel business to say that nothing is more important than taking this periodic 
inventory of our personnel assets and liabilities and that surely no one should 
begrudge the time spent on it. The fact remains, though, that merit rating is in 
competition with many other things for the rater’s time, and the accomplishment 
of these other things has a more direct bearing in the rater’s mind on his bread 
and butter. This presents a dilemma, because an adequate merit rating plan 
requires the rater to devote considerable time to it if the results are to be worth 
while. In my experience, many raters are either unwilling to give the required 
time or just don’t have the time to give. This is more true, I think, of factory 
supervisors than of office supervisors or the higher levels of supervisory personnel. 

Several ways in which this problem can be attacked may be mentioned: 

1. Have top management take an active interest in the merit rating program and give it un- 
qualified support. This will go a long way toward insuring that merit ratings are not 


unduly handicapped in the competition for the rater’s time. 


2. Include in the merit rating plan a systematic way of freeing the rater from his other duties 
for sufficient time in which to make out his ratings. 


3. Stagger the distribution of the merit rating forms so that the rater completes a few each 
week until he is finished. 


Personally, I feel that the first two ways are preferable. The last method—stag- 
gering the distribution of rating forms—has the disadvantage of spreading the 
ratings over a considerable period of time, which may become irksome to the 
rater. Also, it does not allow the ratings to be consistent with respect to the 
period covered. Finally, it may lead to less reliable and valid discriminations 
among the individuals in the group rated because of changes in the rater’s 
standards and the occurrence of incidents which will take on too much importance 
in determining his rating for certain individuals. 


DEVELOPING THE RATING FORM 


The development of the rating form is fraught with many problems, some of 
which are highly technical. There are many pitfalls to trap the unwary. Let’s 
take a look at some of these. 


Wuat TRAITS TO MEASURE? It is the usual practice to start off by deciding 
what traits or worker characteristics we desire to measure. The number of traits 
—dependability, intelligence, initiative, etc.—included in rating forms varies 
widely. A survey of rating forms in 18 companies not long ago showed that a 
total of 35 supposedly different traits were being used. The greatest number on 
any one form was 19, the smallest number was four, and the average was 10. 
What is the maximum or minimum number of traits that should be included? 
This cannot be decided arbitrarily. I am willing to say, however, that the com- 
pany which had 19 traits was kidding itself if it thought it was getting meaningful 
ratings on each of these separate traits. 

A thoroughgoing analysis of the jobs to be covered by the rating procedure 
should be the basis for developing a preliminary list of traits. We must know 
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what is required of a person in doing a job before we can measure whether he 
meets these requirements. Since it is impracticable to develop a separate rating 
scale for each job, we want to pick out for our general scale the important re- 
quirements that are common to many jobs. Thus analysis and comparison of 
the jobs will set the stage for the selection of traits. 

The traits to be included finally should be selected on the basis of the following 
criteria: 


1. Observability. Can the rater actually observe this trait in action? Is the worker’s posses- 
sion of this trait clearly evident to the rater in what the worker does? These are the 
questions to be answered in considering whether a trait is observable. 

2. Universality. Is the trait under consideration an important characteristic in successful 
performance of all the jobs to be rated? Obviously, it should be if the rating procedure is 
to be generally applicable. It is unlikely, too, that the trait could even be observed when 
the job does not call it into play. 

3. Distinguishability. Is the trait under question clearly distinguishable as meaning some- 
thing different from another trait with a different name? Do they overlap so much in 
meaning that ratings on the two would be nothing more than two ratings on the same 
basic characteristic? 


Selecting traits that meet these criteria is not an easy task. It always requires 
an experimental study to give us the correct answer. Let me illustrate by citing a 
few examples of such studies: 


1. In a study of a 12-trait rating scale applied to over 1,100 men in industry, a factor analysis 
showed that only two traits were really being measured. These were called “ability to do 
present job” and “quality of performance on the job.” This result was due to the great 
overlapping or inability of the raters to distinguish between the traits. 

2. In a study of a 10-trait rating scale applied to 2,000 Army officers, factor analysis revealed 
that only three traits were being measured—namely, “sense of duty,” “physical and mental 
endurance and ability,” and “leadership.” It was also found that “ability to obtain 
results” correlated .90 with the total score on the 10 traits, and four of the 10 traits pre- 
dicted the total score almost perfectly with a correlation of .97. 

3. In another study of a 13-trait rating scale applied to Army Air Force officers, factor analysis 
showed that only four traits were being measured—namely, “sense of duty,” “physical 
and mental stability and endurance,” “leadership,” and “judgment and common sense.” 

4, In developing a new Army rating scale, 900 behavior items—statements like “can’t take 
suggestions,” “resents criticism’”—were rated by a group of officers on observability and 
universality, and it was necessary to throw out 600 of them as being not observable, not 
universally applicable, or both. 


The import of these and similar studies is that only a few traits will be included 
in the rating scale if the three criteria—observability, universality, and distin- 
guishability—are observed in selecting them. Add more if you like, but you end 
up with essentially the same result (and often misleading results) at the cost of 
considerably more effort. A few companies have recognized this and applied it in 
their rating procedure. At least one company I know rates on only two traits— 
“ability to do present job” and “promotability.” 


Wuat Type oF Ratinc Form? The type of rating form or chart is another 
question that must be decided. There are three basic types from which to choose: 


1. General trait scale; where general traits like “dependability” are defined and the rater is 
asked to mark on a scale the degree to which the person possesses this trait. 

2. Behavior check list; where a number of statements of specific activities involved in doing 
the job are given and the rater is asked to check simply: whether the person does them, or 
he may be asked to estimate how well the person does them. 

3. Ranking; where the rater is asked to list his people in rank order from “best” down to 
“poorest” on over-all ability or some other defined characteristic. 


Personally, I am not willing to recommmend any one type. I do not feel that 


any one of them is sufficiently better than the others to warrant its being adopted 
universally. There is one thing, though, that I should like to make clear. The 
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choice of the type of form should be dictated to a large extent by the purpose of 
your rating procedure. If the major purpose of your procedure is to have a form 
that will serve as a basis for a constructive interview with the worker, then I 
recommend the Behavior Check List type. This type gives the rater something 
concrete to talk about in the interview rather than abstract things like “‘initia- 
tive” and “dependability.” Ifthe major purpose is to obtain a measure of over-all 


job performance for administrative use, then one of the other types may be 
preferable. 


SHOULD TRAITS BE WEIGHTED? Another problem in connection with de- 
veloping the rating form is that of whether the traits should be given different 
weights in computing the total score. There is so much misinformation kicking 
around on the weighting of traits that I should like to try to clear some of it up. 

Let us assume that we have four traits each rated on a scale of 1 to 10, and we 
decide that Trait A should have the least weight, Trait B should have twice the 
weight of A, Trait C should have three times the weight of A, and Trait D, which 
is the most important, should have five times the weight of A. Now we are glibly 
told by many writers on merit rating that all you have to do to have your traits 
weighted in this way is to multipy A by 1, B by 2, C by 3,and D by 5. But this 
just isn’t so. 

Let us assume, on the other hand, that you decide to let your four traits have 
equal weight in the total score. Then we are often told that all you do is to see 
that the scale for each trait has the same maximum value—say, ranging from 1 to 
10—and then they each have the same weight in the total score. But this isn’t 
so, either. 

The facts are that the true weight of a trait is a function of the variability of the 
ratings on that trait. By variability is meant the extent to which the ratings in a 
group of people scatter over the trait scale—in technical parlance, the standard 
deviation. This is a mathematical problem in statistics, and the reason many 
people do not understand this is that they have not been statistically trained. 

For the hypothetical case, let’s assume for simplicity that you have only two 
traits, A and B, cach with a scale ranging from 1 to 10. You decide to weight 
trait A 10 times trait B, so you multiply all ratings on trait A by 10 and add these 
values to the rating on trait B. Now in the most extreme case, let’s assume that 
in your group of ratees every man was given a rating on trait A of 5, or “average”; 
the ratings do not scatter over the whole scale from 1 to 10. You now multiply 
each man’s trait A rating by 10, the weight you decided to give trait A, and each 
man gets 50. Then you add this to his trait B rating to arrive at his total score. 
It is not too difficult to see now that adding a constant 50 to every man’s trait B 
score does not have an effect at all on his standing in relation to other men in the 
group. The man’s standing in the group is determined completely by his standing 
in relation to the other men on trait B. Thus trait A has a weight of zero as 
far as its effect on relative standing of the men in the group on the basis of their 
total scores is concerned. And it is the effectiveness of a trait in determining a 
man’s standing relative to other men in the group that is the true weight of the 
trait. Since the variability or standard deviation of the scores on trait A was 
zero, its weight was also zero. As the standard deviation becomes larger, its 
weight also increases. 


An actual case of the effectiveness of weighting is reported by Tiffin. A 12- 
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trait scale where all traits were presumably weighted equally was applied to several 
thousand workers. Analysis of the true weights showed that “health” got 22 
per cent more weight in the total score than did “productivity” and 19 per cent 
more weight than “over-all job performance.” 

A study of a 13-trait scale applied to 3,000 Army Air Force officers where the 
various traits were given different weights attacked the matter from another point 
of view. The question to be answered here was: ‘‘Does it make any difference 
what arbitrary weights the individual traits are given as far as their effect on de- 
termining a man’s standing in the total group is concerned?” Various combina- 
tions of arbitrary weights were applied to the traits, and the total scores computed 
forthe men. These scores were then compared by means of correlation statistics, 
and it was found that regardless of the arbitrary weights applied to the individual 
traits a man’s relative standing in the group was still essentially the same. (The 
correlations were as high as .99.) It was concluded that arbitrary weighting in 
this case was useless and thus not worth the extra computational labor involved. 
In addition, it was grossly misleading, for it led people to believe that the traits 
had weights which they manifestly did not have. 


What is the meaning of all this? Let me summarize some points to keep in 
mind about weighting of traits: 


1. The real weight of a trait is not the same as the numerical factor you multiply 
the trait by in computing a total rating score. 


2. The real weight of a trait depends upon its variability or standard deviation. 
3 


. To determine the real weight of a trait, you must apply the scale to a group of 
men and then analyze the variability of the ratings on each individual trait. 

. Only after the real weights have been established by analyzing the ratings 
made, can you determine the multiplying factors which will make the traits 
have weights which have been determined as desirable. 


. Making the real weights conform to a desired pattern must be done by a cen- 


tral agency after analyzing the ratings turned in, and this is a process requiring 
a technician trained in statistics. 


. Any system of weights determined arbitrarily in advance of an analysis of the 


ratings turned in will not be the same as the true weights and will be mis- 
leading. 


Before leaving the weighting problem, I should like to point out that everything 
I have said applies equally to the weighting of factors in job evaluation systems. 
Here again the arbitrary weights assigned the various factors are not necessarily 
the true weights of the factors. Here again the true weights must be established 
by statistical analysis of the variance of the ratings on the different factors. There 
are other applications, too, of these statistical concepts of weighting in industry. 
For example, in establishing bonus standards it may be desired to combine a 
measure of quantity of production with one of quality, weighting each in accord- 


ance with some arbitrary system. Again, the variability of the quality and quan- 
tity measures must be studied in order to establish the true weights. 


TRAINING RATERS 


A merit rating program must include specific plans and procedures for training 
the raters. In my opinion, lack of training of raters is the most usual source of 
weakness in rating programs. I am not nearly so concerned about the type of 
rating form to use as I am about the training of raters in use of the form adopted. 
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The feeling is all too prevalent that the way to obtain better ratings is to get a 
better rating form. It is not surprising that this feeling is common, for if a tool 
doesn’t work it is natural to look for a deficiency in the tool rather than for a fault 
in the user of the tool. Nevertheless, I believe that if all raters were properly 
trained, almost any rating form would give reasonably good results, providing it 
was chosen in the first place to conform to the objectives of the rating program. 

That more and better training of raters is needed is not solely my opinion. An 
opinion study of some 1,800 Army officers on rating showed that 84 per cent of 
them favored more and better training as a means of improving ratings. In my 
own company, 95 per cent of the personnel directors said that better training of 
raters would greatly improve ratings. Yet these same personnel directors in- 
dicated that little rater training is going on in their plants, as is shown by the 
following data: 


1. Only 16 per cent have a rater training conference before each rating period. 

2. Fifty-one per cent say a personnel department representative mever sits down with the 
rater to help him make out his ratings; 27 per cent say this happens infrequently; 17 per cent 
say this happens sometimes; and only 5 per cent say this happens frequently. 


Apparently our raters are getting neither group nor individual training in sufficient 
amounts. Perhaps Owens-Illinois is unique in this respect but I doubt it. It is 
interesting to note that there is considerable clamor in our company for a change 
in the merit rating form, even though it is extremely doubtful that our form has 
ever been given a fair chance to prove its worth. We shall be obliged to change 
the form, too, I think, because sentiment against it has crystallized to such an 
extent that systematic training introduced at this late date would probably not 
break down the resistance. 

The foregoing emphasizes that systematic rater training should be an integral 
part of any merit rating system. It should be carefully planned, with safeguards 
taken to insure that it be carried out. Furthermore, it should be introduced con- 
currently with the introduction of the merit rating system and not after bad rating 
habits have been formed—or, what is worse, after resistance to the procedure has 
developed. 

There is experimental evidence to show that training increases the validity of 
ratings. Studies have been reported where training has reduced the “halo effect” 
—i.e., the tendency for raters to rate an individual at about the same level on all 
traits. Our company has also found in experiments that the relationship between 
ratings and length of service can be radically changed by a single dramatic demon- 
stration taking but a few minutes to perform. But such experiments merely dem- 
onstrate that changes in ratings can be brought about by training. They do not 
necessarily prove that the changes actually result in ratings that are a more ac- 
curate reflection of the ratee’s real competence. We are indebted to the Army 
for studies that bear directly on this latter point. 

A controlled experiment was made involving 603 Army officers who rated a 
total of 2,401 men. On each of the men rated there was developed a measure of 
competence independent of the rater’s evaluations. The total group of raters was 
divided into two groups matched on the basis of ability to rate. Each group rated 
the men selected as raters. Then one group was given training consisting of a 
two-hour period of instruction on the basic principles of accurate rating, the mean- 
ing of the rating scale traits and the numerical points on the scales, how to 
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use the rating form, a practical problem in rating, and concluding with a test on 
what they had been taught. The other group was given no training. Finally, 
both groups rerated their men. The two sets of ratings made by each group 
were then studied in relation to the independent measure of each ratee’s 
competence. The results led to the following conclusions: 

1. Training resulted in small but consistent increases in the validity of the ratings—i.e., the 


accuracy with which they reflected true competence. 


2. Training decreased the average of the rating scores—a desirable change, since there was a 
marked tendency for men to be rated too high. ; 


In addition to these conclusions which stemmed directly from the data, it was 
thought that the effects of training might have been even greater if: 

1. More time had been devoted to it. 

2. More practice and less lecture had been given. 


3. The instructional staff had been of higher caliber. 
4. Raters had not already been experienced raters—possibly already trained in bad practices. 


A second experiment by the Army sought an answer to the question whether the 
inclusion of training materials as a part of the rating form would increase the 
validity of ratings. A special rating form including training material was de- 
veloped and ratings made with this form were compared with those made by use 
of a form identical in every way but minus the extra training material. The result 
was that the training material increased the validities appreciably at all levels of 
officers but was especially effective on ratings of the higher-grade officers. A by- 
product of this study also showed that training is no substitute for better knowing 
of the men to be rated. This latter finding merely emphasizes what has already 
been said about the importance of choosing raters who are familiar with the work 
of the ratees. Training is not a panacea for all ills of the rating procedure, but 
there is ample evidence that we need more training and that it will bear fruit. 

The rater training program must be designed to accomplish two purposes: 
(1) Raters must be “sold” on the value and importance of nerit ratings; and (2) 
raters must be taught how to do a good job of making accurate ratings. Selling 
raters on the value and importance of merit ratings sets the stage for the success 
of the methods training and, indeed, the success of the whole rating procedure. 
This should begin early in the development of the procedure, for unless raters 
want merit ratings there is little chance they will ever make good ratings. They 
will go through the motions of rating, but that is about all it will amount to. 

Selling raters on merit ratings should follow a carefully mapped out campaign. 
Hit-and-miss methods will not do the trick. The development of the campaign is a 
project on which your sales promotion department should be able to give valuable 
assistance. This is fundamentally a selling job, so why not consult the experts? 
I am not an expert, so I shall not try to outline a program for you—anyway, 
it should be developed to fit your particular problems. I should like, however, 
to mention a few points that I think bear attention: 

1. Start selling merit ratings at the top levels of supervision and work down. Unless top 
management and top supervisors believe in and actively support the merit rating program, 
there is a poor chance of being able to sell the lower levels of supervision who comprise the 
majority of raters. Get these top men to give their endorsement to the procedure in every 
possible way—through speeches, letters, editorials in plant papers, etc. 

2. Bring the raters into the development of the rating procedure from its earliest stages. Let 


them make it their procedure by giving them a part in its development. This can be 
done by several means. Have a committee of supervisors work with others who are 
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developing the procedure. In supervisory conferences, discuss the aims and objectives 
of merit ratings, their uses, etc. Use an opinion survey to get every supervisor to think 
about the problem and to elicit his suggestions. 


3. Send delegations of raters to other companies to investigate their rating plans and report 
back to a meeting of all supervisors. 


4. Don’t be too impatient to get the program started; give plenty of time to the selling job. 
The desire for action is a real virtue in the executive, but don’t move in on this until the 
groundwork has been properly laid. 


5. Selling raters is a continuous process; it is not a one-shot proposition. Raters must be 
sold and then kept sold by periodic reapplications of the treatment. 


Training raters in the techniques of making accurate ratings is essentially a job 
of improving the rater’s ability to make accurate judgments. Regardless of the 
rating scale employed, judgment still enters heavily into the rating process. Good 
rating scales are designed to minimize errors of judgment, but they do not rule 
them out. Of course, judgment enters into any measurement problem, but in 
making physical measurements accuracy is more nearly assured. If you offer a 
foot rule, a voltmeter, and a thermometer to a group of men and ask them to 
measure the length of a line they will all choose the foot rule and measure the line 
with great accuracy. There is common agreement about the meaning of length 
which causes them to select the proper scale, and there is common agreement on 
the meaning of the points on the scale so they all arrive at about the same result. 
The only judgment really involved is in where the end of the line falls with 
respect to two points very close together on the scale. This analysis of physical 
measurement gives us clues for training raters. There must be brought about 
common understanding of the trait to be measured and common understanding of 
the meaning of the points on the scale which is used to measure this trait. In 
addition, the rater must understand the sources of error that lie within himself 
and know how to guard against them. 


It is often assumed that common understanding of the meaning of a trait is 
brought about by defining the trait carefully. An interesting finding from research 
on ratings in our company bears on this. We have found that many raters can- 
not even distinguish sheer ability to do the job from personality despite elaborate 
definitions of these characteristics. And to make matters worse, these raters were 
rating people working on routine production jobs where personality was not a 
component of successful performance. 

It is often assumed, too, that the meaning of the points on a trait scale will be 
clear to raters if they are defined carefully. Again an interesting and curious 
finding from our research bears on this. We had raters put 20 of their workers in 
rank order from 1 to 20. Then they were asked to run down the list starting with 
the best and choose the person they considered most nearly just an average run- 
of-the-mill worker. In 14 out of a total of 19 groups rated, the raters chose for 
the average worker the persons ranked either best, second best, or third best. 
In only two groups did a rater go as low as seventh best for the average worker. 
Apparently, “average” to these raters meant someone outstandingly good and 
defining the meaning of ‘‘average’’ did not clarify the point for them. 

What should be included in the training program? In setting up your training 
program, proceed as you would in any other training program—analyze the job 
to find out what the rater has to do, then develop procedures for teaching him to 
do these things well. Most training programs should include the following: 
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. Clarification of the aims and purposes of merit rating. 

. Instruction on the meaning of the characteristics or traits to be evaluated. 

. Instruction on the meaning of the points on the scale used. 

. Instruction on the avoidance of common pitfalls in rating, such as: __ : 
a. Lack of objectivity—basing ratings on supposition, guesswork, emotional bias. 
b. Rating one trait in the light of ratings on other traits. 

c. Rating on the basis of general impressions. 
d. Rating on the basis of a single dramatic incident. 
e. Restricting the spread of ratings. 

5. Supervised practice and discussion of practice ratings made. 

6. Instruction in how to use and interpret the ratings. 

7. Periodic refresher training. 


me wWNe 


Where the rating system includes a post-rating interview with the person rated, 
the training program should include instruction and practice in conducting this 
interview. The post-rating interview can be a powerful force for good if conducted 
properly. If it is not conducted well, it can be just as potent a troublemaker. 
There is nothing especially unique about conducting this interview; it should 
merely conform to the principles of good interviewing. However, good inter- 
viewers are made, not born, so raters should be given instruction in interviewing. 
This instruction should include training in the principles of good interviewing 
combined with liberal doses of demonstration and practice in conducting this 
particular type of interview. 

There is still one more phase of the training program that deserves more atten- 
tion than it usually gets. This is the training or educating—or “selling,” if you 
wish to call it that—of the persons to be rated. If these persons are organized into 
a union, attention must be given to selling their organization as well as the mem- 
bers individually. An educational program should be designed especially for this 
purpose and vigorously carried out. In general, the same principles mentioned for 
developing a program for selling raters will apply here, too. 


USING MERIT RATING RESULTS 


Merit ratings filled out, filed, and forgotten do not justify the time, effort, and 
money expended on them. The justification of ratings lies only in the uses to 
which they are put, and their uses are many. However, I do not want to develop 
a list of those uses here; you are probably familiar with most of them anyway. 
What is more important are certain problems involved in using merit ratings 
which have a considerable bearing on how effective their use will be. It is to some 
of these problems that I should like to direct attention. 

Merit ratings are sometimes made the basis upon which administrative actions 
affecting the worker can or must be taken. Here are some examples: Sometimes 
a rating at a certain level must be obtained before the person can receive a raise 
in pay. In the Army, a promotion in rank cannot be obtained unless the officer’s 
merit rating average is at a certain level. Under some systems, persons who get 
low ratings must be discharged. In industry, the most usual case is for the merit 
rating to be tied in with salary increases. The theory is that salary increases 
should be made on the basis of merit, and making a certain merit rating a re- 
quirement will insure that salary increases will not be made on other bases. The 
theory is good, but it doesn’t work that way in practice. People will still be given 
salary increases for reasons that have nothing to do with merit. People will still 
be promoted whether they merit it or not. People will still be kept on the payroll 
even if they do not merit being retained. 
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As soon as you attach direct consequences to the merit rating, you do some- 
thing to the ratings. Raters will see to it that the merit ratings do not prevent 
them from taking action they feel desirable. An example drawn from my own 
experience in the Army is not atypical. In order to be promoted in the Army an 
officer must, as I have indicated, have a certain average rating. The result was 
that most all officers were rated at or above this critical level. Commanding 
officers were generally unwilling to hold a man back. In addition, it was difficult 
to get rid of a low-rated officer. He could not be fired, and when it was attempted 
to transfer him a low rating militated against his acceptance by a new unit. Ac- 
cordingly, the thing to do was to rate the man high so you could palm himoffon 
someone else. 

It is my belief that merit ratings should not be tied directly to salary changes or 
any other administrative action made consequent upon them. Take them into 
consideration, yes, but do not make them a specific requirement. 

Another problem in using merit ratings is the failure to recognize the inexactness 
of the rating. We are accustomed to think of measurements as being highly 
exact. We can measure length, width, and thickness with great exactness. But 
the measurement of human traits and capacities is a long way from achieving this 
accuracy. Every measurement of this type has a considerable probable error, as 
the statistician would say. This means that if a person’s rating is entered in the 
record as 7, the chances are that his true rating may lie anywhere between 7 plus 
some amount and 7 minus some amount. Thus there is always a zone of uncer- 
tainty surrounding any person’s rating. This zone, or probable error, can be 
calculated by qualified research men; it depends on the reliability of the ratings. 

Failure to recognize the inexactness of ratings and to allow for the zone of 
uncertainty can lead to unwarranted interpretations of ratings. Here are some 
examples taken from an actual study of industrial ratings: Person A, who has a 
rating of 350, is considered significantly better than person: B, who has a rating of 
340. Actually, they do not differ significantly at all because the probable errors 
of these ratings were such that a difference of 60 points was necessary to give 
assurance that the two persons were actually different in the traits measured. 
Or take the case of the person who was rated 270 at the last. rating period and 300 
this time. It might be said that this person had made definite improvement, 
when actually his improvement was not significant when the zone of uncertainty 
was taken into account. Thus in using ratings safeguards should be taken that 
they will not be invested with more accuracy than they deserve. 

Another problem in using merit ratings arises from the practice of reporting 
results to the employee in terms of numerical scores. We can dispose of this rather 
quickly in view of what has just been said. Employees are even more accustomed 
than executives to take a score at its face value—a rating of 100 to a worker is 
exactly that, no more and no less. He has never heard of probable error or zones 
of uncertainty, so he draws false conclusions in comparing his rating with those of 
his fellows or his previous ratings. It is folly to attempt to teach him how to allow 
for the inexactness of the ratings, so the answer is, don’t give him numerical rat- 
ings. Give him his rating in terms of a descriptive scale such as good, average, 
fair, poor. 

There is one other problem involved in the use of merit ratings that I should like 
to discuss. This arises from the failure to consider the group to which the person 
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belongs when comparing his rating with those of other people. It is entirely 
possible, and in fact quite likely, that certain groups will average higher in their 
ratings. This may be because the members of these groups are intrinsically 
better. On the other hand, it may be due to some artifact which has been reflected 
in the ratings—e.g., differences in rating standards, differences in the applicability 
of the scales, etc. It may or may not be possible to determine the real reason for 
these differences and make reasonable allowances for them. At any rate, the 
fact that they exist must affect the way we interpret and use the ratings. 

Group differences that are not uncommonly found are the following: 


1. Departmental groups often differ substantially in their average ratings. One study showed 
that the average ratings in three departments—engineering, maintenance, and plant 
protection—were 409, 356, and 266, respectively. Here only intradepartment comparisons 
would be warranted. 

2. Job groups often differ, too, in their average ratings. In the study mentioned above, the 
averages for 51 jobs ranged from 290 for Janitor to 385 for Tinner. It would appear that a 
person’s rating should be evaluated in terms of others on the same job. 

3. Different age groups may be found to have different average ratings. One study showed 
that average ratings increased from age 18 to 33 and then dropped off. It was concluded 
that a rating of 330 would be definitely below average for a man 30 to 35 years but well 
above average for a.man 55 to 60 years. 

4. Groups with different lengths of service are likely to differ in their average ratings. We 
have found that within job groups, at least, as length of service increases so do average 
ratings. Another study reports that, taking the plant at large, there is a decrease in 
average rating with length of service. 


The implication of this for the use of ratings is that such factors have a bearing 
on the interpretation and use of your ratings. These group relationships need to 
be studied in your own situation and account of them taken in using the ratings. 
Lest there be misunderstanding, the data cited here on this problem are not to be 


taken as having general application. These relationships will vary from company 
to company. 


WHAT’S NEW IN MERIT RATING? 


In the War of 1812 the Army gave us our oldest example of merit rating. In 
the first World War, the Army gave us the man-to-man rating method, which, 
though little used in that form, provided considerable impetus to the development 
of merit ratings generally. Now in World War II the Army has come up with 
the newest idea in merit rating, one which I feel will have far-reaching significance. 
(One would almost think that it takes a war to bring forth new developments in 
rating.) 

This new method was designed to cure several of the ills prevalent in most rating 
techniques: First it was designed to minimize the effect of the raters’ biases. 
Second, errors resulting from the raters’ differing interpretations of trait names 
were to be minimized. Third, errors resulting from raters making different inter- 
pretations of the points on a trait scale were to be minimized. 

It was believed that bias could be largely removed if a rating technique could 
be set up in such a way that the rater, when making his rating, could not tell how 
the final rating was going to turn out. That is, the direction and extent of the 
rating should be disguised so that the rater would be forced to give an actual de- 
scription of the man’s performance rather than to rely on biases or any other pre- 
conceived notions of what the person’s final rating should be. 
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It was believed that errors resulting from interpretations of trait names and 
points on the trait scales could be pared to the bone by not using trait scales. 
Instead, descriptions of behavior commonly used in describing performance on 
the job should be used. 

Let us see what kind of merit rating procedure resulted from these ideas. A 
number of groups of four statements descriptive of supervisors were set up, like 
the following: 


1. Avoids responsibility 

2. Inspires pride in the organization 

3. Lacks sense of humor 

4, Offers suggestions 
The rater was then asked to choose from each group of four statements the one 
that was most descriptive of the person to be rated and the one that was least de- 
scriptive. 

Now two of the statements are favorable to the person and two of them un- 
favorable. The two favorable statements look equally attractive to the rater and 
the two unfavorable look equally unattractive. At least they would if they had 
been paired on the basis of research. The important point is that only one of the 
favorable statements counts for the person and only one of the unfavorable ones 
counts against him. But the rater does not know which these are because the 
scoring key is not revealed to him. So he is forced to decide solely on the basis 
of how he describes the man. If he is biased, he cannot mark the one that will 
reflect his bias because he does not know which one that is. He does not have to 
wrestle with trait names or the problem of how many points to give because he is 
merely asked to choose which of four rather dissimilar statements best or least 
describes the person. 

The trick, of course, is to set up these groups of four statements, and much re- 
search must go over the dam before this is achieved. I shall not attempt to go 
into this in detail but shall merely sketch the steps involved. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Gather actual words and phrases used in describing supervisors. 

2. Cull them for observability and universality. 

3. Scale them for their degree of attractiveness or unattractiveness. 

4. Determine how well each discriminates between good and poor supervisors. 

5. Determine the score that each gets in adding up the total score. 

6. Verify the scoring system set up by check experiments. 

The important thing to note is that each of these steps is based on experimental 
research rather than on armchair theorizing. Each step, too, involves technical 
problems requiring the best of research men. 

The efficiency of this type of rating scale was compared with the results obtained 
with two different trait rating scales, a ranking system, and a system involving a 
combination of trait scales and a performance check list. The results showed that 
this new type yielded more accurate ratings than any of the others. 

What are the prospects for using this type of rating scale in industry? My feel- 
ing is that it is a coming thing, but it has not yet arrived. There are several rea- 
sons for my attitude. In the first place, this rating scale will work only when the 
method of scoring the rater’s evaluations is kept secret, and I am not at all sure 
that industry is ready to do this. It would certainly take a real job of selling to 
convince the rater and labor unions that this was either wise or necessary. In the 
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second place, the research necessary to develop the rating scale will prove a bar- 
rier for many companies, especially if they are small. Perhaps a general scale 
that will apply to supervisors wherever you find them will eventually be de- 
veloped, but at the present time it is believed that each organization must have 
one tailor-made to its own measure. Finally, the techniques are so new that there 
are few people qualified to conduct this research. 


AutHor’s Note: Such information as is contained in this paper which pertains to the work of the Personnel Re- 
search Section, AGO, Department of the Army was obtained while the author was a member of the staff of that 


organization. However the opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author and do not necessarily rep- 
resent ofticial views of the Department of the Army. 


The large number of participants in the Army studies makes it impossible to assign individual credit. The 
author is grateful to the Department of the Army for permission to quote these results. 


CUTTING THE COST OF THE JOB EVALUATION 
PROGRAM 
By JULIUS E. EITINGTON 


Civilian Personnel Analyst 


Directorate of Civilian Personnel Headquarters, United States Air Force 
Brookley Field, Alabama 


The administration of a job evaluation program entails two primary expenditures. 


These are the salaries paid to the evaluation staff and, less directly but of equal 
concern to the organization, the time spent by employees in furnishing job data to 
the analysts. This article shows how both these costs can be reduced appreci- 


ably, and how the job evaluation program actually can become more efficacious 
through the reducing process. 


' 
N ORGANIZATIONS having a salary and wage administration system» 
job facts are generally collected in one of the following traditional ways: 
1. Employee fills out a general or a specialized questionnaire. 
2. Job analyst interviews employee at work site (work-audit.) 
3. Methods 1 and 2 are combined. 

It is generally recognized that of these three approaches the interview method is 
most time-consuming, since the job analyst has to ask a plethora of questions to 
ensure that he understands the job thoroughly. Additionally, in the course of the 
work-audit the employee either may be somewhat inhibited or overly garrulous, 
this resulting in further costly time expenditures. In respect to the questionnaire 
method, though it is economical as to time, it seldom secures all pertinent job in- 
formation and is thus rarely used alone. As a consequence, it is more desirable to 
have the employee complete a questionnaire which the job analyst can study 
prior to a brief interview, the interview only serving to provide the analyst with a 
better appreciation of the job, to clarify nebulous or ambiguous items in the em- 
ployee’s questionnaire, and to ascertain that none of the duties have been 
overlooked. 

Regardless of the fact-gathering technique utilized, it is then customary for the 
job analyst to return to his desk and carefully write a job description of the duties 
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and responsibilities inherent in the position under review. If the job is relatively 
simple and easily understood, the writing of the job description may not be too long 
or difficult a process. If the duties and responsibilities are complex, varied, and 


ramified, however, the composition of the job description inevitably develops into 
a slow-moving editorial task. 


STREAMLINING THE FACT-COLLECTION PROCESS 


Inasmuch as job information must be gathered and recorded, can existing 
methods be improved? ‘The answer to this question is yes, if the organization will 
adopt the economical employee-prepared job description method of fact-collection. 

Basically, this method contemplates that employees will write detailed job 
descriptions. The fundamental philosophy underlying this approach is that it 
affords an opportunity for full utilization of the best source of information, the one 
who actually is doing the job. 

The procedures involved are as follows: 

1. A group of 10 to 20 employees, homogeneous as to jobs, are called into a con- 
ference room for a meeting of approximately 30 minutes duration (equal to 2 or 
3 minutes per employee). They are given background information concerning job 
evaluation in general, the objectives and procedures of the employee-prepared job 
description system are explained in detail, questionnaires for guidance in writing 
job descriptions are disseminated and discussed, questions are answered, and a 
deadline (10 to 20 days) for the return of rough draft job descriptions is indicated. 
Instructions to the employees stress simple expression in the first person singular 
as if they were writing a letter to a friend; it is emphasized that literary master- 
pieces are not desired. 

2. Employees then develop rough draft job descriptions and bring them to their 
supervisors. One rough draft copy of each job description, triple-spaced with 
broad margins, is then typed in the unit concerned or wherever typing facilities 
are available. Then each description is checked by the supervisor for accuracy 
as to duties involved, and forwarded to the job evaluation office for final review. 
This review is accomplished to ensure adequacy of job data, coherence, logical 
presentation, inclusion of time-percentages where necessary, exclusion of ex- 
traneous information, etc. If required, marginal and/or interlinear notes for the 
further guidance of employees are made on the rough drafts by the job analyst. 

3. The job analyst briefly visits supervisors and employees to verify the per- 
formance of all or certain duties as well as to point out inadequacies in the initial 
draft. Further marginal notes concerning clarification, deletions, or additions 
may be made at this time. 

4. The initial drafts are then returned to the employees for correction in ac- 
cordance with the job analyst’s suggestions. 

5. The revised rough drafts of the job descriptions are typed in final form in 
the requisite number of copies. 

It will be noted from the above procedural outline that through systematized 
group orientation the time devoted to extended individual work-audits may be 
virtually eliminated, thereby saving the time of both the employees and the job 
analyst. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 


Since the job analyst is liberated from the editorial chore of job description 
writing, he can devote more of his time to his highest skill—job evaluation. 
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It is the writer’s experience that the number of job descriptions that a job analyst 
finally approves can be augmented 30 to 60 per cent* through the utilization of the 
techniques discussed herein. It also should be noted that not only is fact-gather- 
ing expedited, but more thorough job evaluation is possible, since the employees in 
their job descriptions are likely to reveal significant duties which have been over- 
looked by their supervisors and the job analyst. Then, too, the employee- 
prepared job description minimizes the risk that the job analyst will subcon- 
sciously project ideas about certain jobs into another job which appears to 
“fit the pattern” —e.g., this projection process may be noted in secretarial job 
descriptions written by job analysts. 

From management’s standpoint, this method of job analysis also has a valuable 
by-product—it facilitates organizational analysis by disclosing bottlenecks in work 
flow and conflicts in duties between positions. This is possible since (1) the 
employee’s statement includes more detailed information than is incorporated in 
the traditional job description prepared by the job analyst, and (2) the job analyst 
now has proportionately more time to spend on such management problems. 
Management finds further that it affords an added opportunity for supervisors and 
employees to “get together,” and by “talking things over” to reach a mutual 
understanding of the work to be done. 

Employees are made job-conscious, particularly since the system induces them 
to crystallize their thinking about their own specific duties and responsibilities. 
They are thus enabled to view their particular jobs in perspective, in terms of 
relationships existing with their supervisors and co-workers. Moreover, as a 
result of their understanding of their place in the organizational structure, the 
relative importance of their duties becomes more readily apparent to them. 
Efficiency also is encouraged, for in the writing process employees are required to 
consider their jobs logically in terms of related duties, performance sequence, and 
working-time percentages, this tending to develop systemization of random actions. 

By giving employees the main responsibility for the fact-gathering and fact- 
recording processes, the method aids in eliminating much of the mystery en- 
shrouding salary and wage administration and in disproving the “magic word” 
theory commonly associated with it. Employees become convinced that the job 
evaulation process objectifies their duties instead of rating their personal quali- 
fications. In addition, there is a certain pride which accrues to employees from 
knowing that their statements are the basis for a formal document which sub- 
stantiates their salary or wage. As a corollary, they are more willing to accept 
decisions of the job evaluation office. The relationship of these factors to high 
employee morale is, of course, obvious. 


REMOVING MISCONCEPTIONS 


A number of questions concerning the operation of the program may well arise 
in the mind of the reader. Accordingly, the following catechism is presented: 


Q. Don’t employees object to writing their own job descriptions? 
A. Not if they are properly motivated through adequate explanation as to the 
objectives involved, and the advantages which accrue to them by their writing 


* These figures are given in range fashion rather than as an absolute because of the variance in types of jobs found 


in different organizations. nerally speaking, the program will operate most effectively where there are em- 


ployees of a clerical, administrative, technical, and professional nature, since such employees have the fluency to 
express themselves on paper. Though an employee occupying a manual or mechanical job is less apt to develop 
a usable job description, each organization will have to decide for itself whether such employees are to be excluded 
from the employee-prepared job description technique. 
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the job description. At the orientation conference, stress should be placed 
upon the following points: viz., that accurate job evaluation requires complete 
job facts, that employees are best equipped to provide such information, and 
that their statements will determine the basis for their pay. 


. Won’t job descriptions become too long? 
. A maximum of two to four single-spaced typewritten pages should be estab- 


lished at the initial conference. The overly conscientious employee who ex- 
ceeds this maximum will be in a small minority. In any case, it is far easier 


and quicker to peruse a lengthy job description than to conduct extended 
interviews. 


Q. Isn’t the personnel office dodging its responsibility by passing this burden 


(writing and typing job descriptions) down to the operating units? 


. Not if one accepts modern concepts of personnel management which stress 


that the personnel office should function primarily in a siaff capacity, per- 
mitting operation units to conduct the bulk of day-to-day personnel operations. 


Q. If turnover in the organization is considerable, is it worth while to train em- 


ployees who may leave how to write job descriptions? 


. Though some employees may leave, the method discussed in this article is still 


the most economical. Most of the workforce remain, and the job description 
writing techniques they learn can be applied by them on future occasions. 
Accordingly, the training given will be remunerative immediately, and also 
will “pay off” in the long run in terms of less time spent on future instructional 
activity for the bulk of the firm’s employees. 


. Will the other personnel technicians (placement, training, employee relations) 


be able to employ job descriptions prepared by individuals outside the personnel 
office? 


. Since all the facts can be best brought out by the employee, the technician’s 


understanding of the jobs will be enhanced. In addition, the employee-pre- 
pared job description possesses originality and “freshness” of expression in 
contrast to the impersonal, stereotyped terminology of job analyst-prepared 
job descriptions. The elimination of job evaluation mumbo-jumbo is all to 
the good. 


. Are many “rewrites” necessary before a job description may be typed in final 
Ty J 


> O 


form? 


. Rewrites will vary with the writing ability of employees and the quality of in- 


struction given to them. Most initial drafts should be acceptable for final 
typing either as is or after the making of a few changes thereto. Complete 
rewrites definitely will be in the minority. 


. Doesn’t the writing of job descriptions on the job delay production? 
. Such delays are inevitable regardless of the fact-collecting approach employed. 


But a good orientation session can reduce considerably the on-the-job writing 
time. There is also the possibility that employees can accomplish their de- 
scriptions at their homes. This latter approach may, however, require 
overtime pay in accordance with existing statutes. 
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THE INTERACTION CHRONOGRAPH: 
ITS EVOLUTION AND PRESENT APPLICATION 


By ELIOT D. CHAPPLE 
The E. D. Chapple Company, Inc. 





A revolutionary development in the field of personnel selection and placement, 
and one which has aroused considerable interest and controversy among person- 
nel men and test specialists, is the Interaction Chronograph. This device, which 
seeks to evaluate personality and temperament by measuring the interaction pat- 
tern of an interview, is described here by its originator. Dr. Chapple sum- 
marizes a number of studies illustrating the use of the method in selecting de- 
partment store personnel, factory supervisors, clerical workers, etc., and outlines 
several corollary uses to which the device may be put. 


HE importance of personality and temperament in determining successful 

job performance at all levels of industrial and business organizations has long 
been understood. How to evaluate these factors in a given individual and make 
accurate predictions on how he will act on a given job has been largely a matter 
of guesswork. As a practical matter, hiring him and seeing what happens is still 
the best method to follow. Such observations of actual performance, of how he 
gets along with people, have had to substitute, in this personality area at least, 
for an adequate system of selection and placement. 

The introduction into the selection process of more sophisticated interviewing 
procedures and the use of paper-and-pencil and projective personality tests has 
met with indifferent success. The stumbling block is their necessary dependence 
on a process of subjective interpretation, on taking the long jump from what people 
say to what they willdo. Personnel administrators who have had experience with 
the use of formalized attempts to appraise personality and temperament, continu- 
ally emphasize the caution to be employed in interpreting results. Each test 
or interview system naturally has its enthusiastic advocates, but though improve- 
ments in design of such systems can be expected, their possibilities are inherently 
limited. There is no avoiding the dilemma of interpretation in the use of tests or 
interviews. The person who has to determine the meaning of what has been said 
or reacted to necessarily interprets; the subject in going through the process has 
to interpret what each statement or situation means before reacting to it. 


BASIC ASSUMPTION OF METHOD 


A quite different approach to the problem has recently made its appearance as 
one product of the development of a method of measuring human relations. This 
method is commonly referred to, in the selection and placement field, as the Inter- 
action Chronograph method. The Interaction Chronograph itself is a computing 
machine which continuously records and integrates measurements of the time 
aspects of the way one person adjusts toanother. While the machine is a practical 
necessity in managing the figures obtained through these measurements, the 
method itself represents a basic viewpoint toward the whole problem of human 
relations.! It starts with the assumption that since we are interested in predicting 
1 The original description of the method is to be found in Chapple, E. D., with the collaboration of Arensberg, C. M., 

“Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction of Individuals,”’ Genetic Psychology 


Monographs, ~ 22, pp. 3-147, 1940. 


A general tex:vook applying this approach to human relations problems is Chapple, E. D., and Coon, C. S., Prin- 


7 ‘< 
ciples of Anthropology, Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1942. 
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how people actually get along with other people, the thing to do is to observe 
people when they are with other people and build the method of measurement on 
what we can observe. The system of measurement which has resulted eliminates 
the question of interpretation in the subjective sense; whether it is complete enough 


in what it can measure depends, of course, on how well one can make predictions 
by its use. 


HISTORY OF THE METHOD 


This approach to problems of human relations began almost 15 years ago in the 
course of extensive researches in the field of industrial and community organiza- 
tion.? We were trying to understand the dynamics of personnel relations by the 
analysis of interview material. Though we believed that our insights and view- 
point gave us a good working hypothesis about what happened and was going to 
happen in a factory situation, we gradually came to realize that the demonstration 
of how we came to our conclusions was largely a matter of opinion, of accepting 
our interpretation as “experts.” It was an intuitive and clinical judgment, 
rather than a matter of scientific proof. In the course of our analysis, we did, 
however, notice that statements of ‘emotional intensity” were ordinarily associ- 
ated with some evidence of the length of time or frequency of contacts between 
people, and that changes in frequency or duration were almost always associated 
with expressions of changes in emotion and attitude. ‘He sure must like her a 
lot; he sees her all the time.” ‘The boss must be mad at me; he never stops by 
my machine to talk any more.” Whether he sees her and for how long and how 
often, and whether the boss does or does not stop, and how often he did before is 
capable of verification; the interpretation may or may not be. From evidence in 
physiology, psychiatry, and anthropology, it seemed possible that these objective 
factors might in themselves determine and be the source of the emotional reactions 
which were so hard to interpret.’ 

Accordingly, we began to make observations in various organizations—a ship- 
yard, a shoe factory, a department store—of the duration and frequency of con- 
tacts as well as which person in a relationship took the initiative in starting the 
contact. Using a watch and record sheet, we observed the flow of events between 
people in situations ranging from assembly lines to salespersons with customers. 
Not only did we find that these observations gave us a much better understanding 
of the reasons for stresses and strains in the organizations, but we also found that 
specific relationships and the individuals themselves could be characterized and 
differentiated in terms of the quantitative aspects of their contacts. Some persons 
habitually took the initiative in starting contacts and talked for long periods. 
Others only occasionally had much to do with people and then only if the other 
person started things going. But we also found that making these observations 
was an extremely laborious process and, though it is still a useful technique for 
organization studies,‘ it might be possible to reduce the labor and increase the 
accuracy by getting a machine to do some of the work. 


2 This work was done in the Department of Industrial Research, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, and in the Department of Anthropology, Harvard University. 


3 Ames - important sources are Pavlov in physiology, Freud in psychiatry, Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown in 
anthropology. 

4 Arensberg, C. M., and McGregor, D., ‘‘Determination of Morale in an Industrial Company,” Applied Anthropology, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 12-34, 1942 


Richardson, F. L. W., Jr., and Walker, C. R., Human Relations in an Expanding Company, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1948. 
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After one crude attempt, a simple recorder was developed in which a tape was 
driven at a uniform speed and a series of keys, one assigned to each person, drew 
lines on the tape when the key was pushed down. We then began to observe 
contacts and soon found that we could record much more than merely their dura- 
tion and who initiated them. By pressing a key when a person started to act or 
to respond, whether by talking, smiling, or nodding his head, and releasing it 
when the action ended and doing the same thing for another person, we could 
record much of what had previously been regarded as the quality of relationships. 
Not only could one determine how much a person talked or acted and how much 
he was silent and allowed the other person to act in his turn, but one could also 
determine the nature of the adjustment of the two of them, whether one person 
habitually interrupted or rarely replied immediately, whether one tended to domi- 
nate, always talking the other person down if interrupted, and whether one took 
the initiative not merely at the beginning of the contact but at various oppor- 
tunities when both became silent. 

In the beginning, our measurements of what we called the interaction of indi- 
viduals were primarily concerned with the study of people who knew each other 
well. We found that people who subjectively stated that they got on well, and 
who saw each other frequently outside of work, were characterized by a high degree 
of adjustment; i.e., the frequency of interruptions and failures to respond was 
relatively low, whereas the reverse was true for those who never got along. We 
also discovered that a frequency distribution analysis of the durations of actions 
and inactions showed that these were not normally distributed and, hence, the 


normal law was not applicable. They were fitted by a simple exponential curve, 
and there were systematic relationships between parameters of the frequency dis- 
tributions through which one could demonstrate that each individual had constant 
or invariant relationships in the frequency of duration of his actions and inactions, 
no matter with whom he interacted.® 


CHARTING THE ADJUSTMENT PROCESS 


This type of analysis, however, was not adapted to describe the process of ad- 
justment which took place as a conversation or other contact went on. One 
could observe from moment to moment systematic trends in the figures which 
could be described by saying that the two people were adjusting better or that 
one person (in an interview) was able to talk more easily and freely after the first 
10 minutes. A method of describing these changes became particularly necessary 
when we started to apply this technique to the study of psychiatric cases at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, where the interview as a tool of psychotherapy 
involves subtleties of adjustment which we wished to describe. Since people 
tend for considerable periods in an interview to achieve a kind of balance or 
equilibrium in their interaction pattern, it seemed most effective to try to describe 
the trend of the values measured and obtain an approximate picture of their 
mutual adjustments. The best method seemed to be the use of an alternating 
series as a means of describing the approach to a state of equilibrium, an alternat- 
ing series being a continuous summation of a series of positive and negative terms. 


5 Chapple, E. D., ‘Quantitative Analysis of the Interaction of Individuals,’ Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, Vol. 25, No. 2, pp. 58-67, February, 1939. 

* Chapple, E. D., ‘‘‘Personality’ Differences as Described by Invariant Properties of Individuals in Interaction,” 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. 26, No. 1, 1949. 
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Hence, if actions are positive and inactions or silences negative, the summation of 
the series gives you the difference or net balance between them. By using this 
mathematical device as a means of bringing order into our data, we found that 
individuals demonstrated for long periods a constant relation between such vari- 
ables which could be described by a slope, and that changes of slope were correlated 
with changes in the slope of the other person. We began to use this procedure on 
the patients and controls we were studying at the Massachusetts General Hospital 


and found that it provided us with an extremely useful method of describing in- 
dividual differences.’ 


PROCEDURE PROVES CUMBERSOME 


Though we computed these series on several hundred tapes secured by this 
recorder, it soon became obvious that the amount of labor involved made the 
method impractical for large-scale application. About 15 hours were required to 
complete the work on one half-hour interview. It seemed possible to develop a 
computer which would draw the slopes of these series continuously, and after 
much trial and effort, the first of what are called Interaction Chronographs was 
built. An operator would record the interview, using a separate control box with 
two keys, and the computer itself could, therefore, be in another room attached 
by a cable to the box. When the interview ended, a series of graphs had been 
drawn on a wide sheet of paper, and by the use of a plexiglass scale, complete 
measurements of the graphs (the slopes or rates of activity and the like) could be 
obtained for the several sections of the interview.*® 


THE PRESENT MACHINE 


Though used successfully for several years, this machine was limited in what it 
could measure; it did not give complete measurements for even one person and, 
in fact, it was impossible to get independent values for the interviewer. More- 
over, since the final step in scoring was to obtain numerical values, it seemed more 
practical to develop a machine which, besides recording the interaction of both 
persons completely, printed as it operated rather than drew graphs, thus reducing 
the scoring time. The present machine (see illustration) has 10 columns, each 
produced by a printing counter, besides a signal counter. From it one obtains 
measures of tempo (that is, how often a person starts to act); activity or energy 
(how much longer he talks or responds than he is silent or unresponsive); two 
columns for the adjustment of the subject and the interviewer (adjustment being 
the length of his interruptions against his failures to respond); initiative (the 
frequency with which one person takes the initiative as against the other); domi- 
nance (the frequency with which one person out-talks or out-acts the other when 
there has been an interruption); two columns for what is called synchronization 
(the frequency with which one person interrupts or fails to respond, i.e., doesn’t 
synchronize); and two columns which give the number of exchanges for each 
person from which one calculates the rate per exchange of each of the above vari- 
ables. There are several derived measures such as ability to listen, flexibility, and 
so on which are computed by simple arithmetical procedures from these figures. 

Besides its use to measure the interaction of two persons, the present model is 


7 Chapple, E. D., and Lindemann, E., “Clinical Implications of Measurements of Interaction Rates in Psychiatric 
Interviews,” Applied Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1942. 


8 This machine was illustrated in: Piel, G., “Your Personality Sits for its Photo,” Nation’s Business, April, 1947, 
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also so designed that, by throwing a switch, a time study can be made by the use 
ofonekey. This can be particularly useful in production studies on any job where 
contacts play an important element in determining standards of performance. 
The operator can record the beginning and ending of any job elements or cycles; 
if a contact begins, the time aspects of the contact can be recorded by throwing a 
switch and then the machine switched back to the job itself when the contact is 
over. 

For use on the floor or for branch office use, a portable recorder weighing about 
nine pounds will make a paper tape which can be run through an electronic scan- 


ner plugged into the big computer. The Interaction Chronograph, while it can 
be wheeled around, is not easily moved. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STANDARD INTERVIEW 


In order to use this method for selection and placement, it became necessary 
to develop some kind of standardized interview procedure. In our early work, 
we used the type of non-directive or counseling interview which is employed by 
many psychiatrists and is best known by the work of Rogers and the Hawthorne 
Study of the Western Electric Company.® We also experimented with a topical 


* Rogers, C. R., Counseling and ert” Houghton Mifflin, Boston, Mass., 1942. 


Roethlisberger, F. J., and Dickson, W. 
Mass., 1939. 


2 
, Management and the Worker, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
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interview in which a variety of topics was introduced in an informal way. It 
was soon apparent that every interviewer was different not only in the way he 
behaved but in the results that he obtained from the subject. This was true even 
though one could perceive no difference in what the interviewers said, judged by 
stenographic transcripts. In one series of 40 men who were interviewed by two 
psychiatrists, each of whom took turns, the Pearsonian r’s (coefficients of correla- 
tion) were .79 and .53 for activity and tempo respectively. If we were to develop 
adequate reliability, we had to see whether we could achieve more control over the 
way the interviewer behaved in the interview. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL INTERVIEW 


In the course of our work at the Massachusetts General Hospital on various 
psychiatric problems, our observations indicated that different types of patients 
reacted best to different interviewing techniques. While this suggested various 
possibilities in the field of psychotherapy, it immediately led us to try such simple 
experiments as having the interviewer not respond for two minutes or for 30 
seconds at a time or try to talk himself for a set period. We then went a step 
beyond that and set up what we called an experimental interview, which had five 
periods and lasted about one half-hour. The interviewer started out with a topic 
and then endeavored to adjust to the subject and followed a non-directive type 
of behavior, not interrupting, using phrases like ‘““That’s interesting,” “Could you 
tell me more about that?” andso on. After 10 minutes, the interviewer changed 
the topic and then for 10 consecutive times did not respond immediately to the 


subject when the latter stopped talking, but waited; if the subject didn’t start 
in again, the interviewer was instructed to wait fifteen seconds before rephrasing 
the question. This period was followed by a five-minute period of adjustment 
like the first, and then another experimental period in which the interviewer 
waited for the subject to start his reply and then tried to talk him down and 
repeated this 10 times. This interruption period was followed by a five-minute 
adjustment period like the third period. 


NEED FOR FURTHER CONTROL 


We had an opportunity to test out two interviewers with this technique on a 
large group of men, each interviewer taking every other man, with the total series 
for each interviewer about 250 men (they were not able to interview the same 
men). The first, third, and fifth periods, which were uncontrolled by comparison 
with the failure to respond and interruption periods, showed significant differences 
between the rates comparable to those obtained in the series of 40 men. In the 
first period, for example, the mean activity of the series for one interviewer was 
8.50 seconds, for the other 3.15, the difference being highly significant by the 
critical ratio. In the second and fourth periods of the interview, where the timing 
of the interviewer’s behavior was carefully controlled, there were no significant 
differences, the standard error of the differences being —.81 + .637 and .15 + 
.174 respectively. 

Accordingly, this led us to see that if we standardized the timing of the behavior 
in the adjustment periods as well, we could get a higher correlation between the 
interviewer’s values. We did only a small series of 12 persons, but the r’s were 
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.95 and .93 respectively for activity and tempo, values which are below the .01 
level of significance by the t test.!° 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INTERVIEW 


Since this time, the time aspects as well as the content of the interview have 
become even more rigorously defined, and by examining the values for the inter- 
viewer one can tell readily whether or not he is following the procedure outlined 
for him. The significance of the interview, other than its advantages in making 
the values from two interviews comparable, lies in its experimental character; it 
tests the way in which a person will react to behavior on the part of the other 
person which is like that which he may encounter from time to time in others. 
We often encounter people who interrupt us and try to take the floor or people 
who don’t respond to us the moment we stop. Testing our reactions to this kind 
of behavior under standard conditions gives an accurate method of measuring 
the degree of flexibility or variability we show, whether we always operate at the 


same rate or whether we change as a result of changes in the way the other person 
is acting. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS 
AND “NORMALS” 


The work done on psychiatric patients at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
was largely confined to people suffering from emotional difficulties which occurred 
either in the form of psychoneuroses or in such psychosomatic disorders as ulcers. 
These conditions are those which in less severe form are encountered with some 


frequency in industry, and the reader may be interested not so much in the appli- 
cation of the procedure to special problems of diagnosis but rather in the general 
problem of differentiating the ‘‘neurotic” from the “normal” individual.” 


A MEASURABLE DIFFERENCE 


The difference found was exactly what might have’ been expected. The sig- 
nificance of the finding was that the difference could be measured with precision 
in several ways. The patients, who included people in the wards as well as people 
visiting the out-patient clinics, in many of whom the severity of the attack had 
long since been alleviated, characteristically were rigid and inflexible. They 
could not adjust to the other person. This could be demonstrated by calculating 
the frequency of periods when they neither interrupted nor failed to respond or 
by calculating the flexibility in activity and tempo, that is, the average difference 
in values of these variables for each period as compared to the beginning of the 
interview. 


In a series of 168 patients compared with 258 controls, all interviewed by the 


10 Since the criteria for observation of interaction are objective and involve moving the key only when there is a 
visible contraction or relaxation of facial muscles, there is little chance for difference in normally skilled observers. 
A small series of half a dozen records done by two observers on two tape recorders showed no difference in the means 
obtained or the number of units recorded. The present machine also has a threshold built in so that durations of 
‘under .25 seconds do not record, and this threshold seems to be at the level of individual differences in reaction 
time. 

11 Chapple, E. D., and Lindemann, E., ibid. 

Chapple, E. D., and Vaughan, W. T., Jr., “A Clinical Method for Studying the Factor of Human Relations in 
Disease,’ The Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, Vol. 29, No. 1, pp. 1-18, January, 1944. 
Other publications are now in process of preparation. 
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same interviewer, chi squares, for frequency of unadjusted intervals and for 
flexibility, of 166.6366 and 141.9528 where the n’s are 4 and 2 respectively give 
p values far below the .01 level of significance. No matter whether patients are 
being interrupted or whether the interviewer fails to respond to them, they go on 
with little variation in their rates and this rigidity necessarily produces a high 
frequency of interruptions and failures to respond. Persons with similar charac- 


teristics in our industrial studies are the people who as supervisors are unable to 
handle personnel effectively. 


CHOOSING CRITERIA FOR SUCCESSFUL JOB PERFORMANCE 


In the early stages of the war, through the interest of the Office of Production 
Research and Development of the War Production Board, we had the opportunity 
to take this method back into the industrial field in order to determine its useful- 
ness in selection and placement. From this work came applications in other 
business areas which will also be briefly summarized, but before beginning this 
account some mention should be made of the problems which any procedure of 
this sort faces in the industrial or business field. This problem has to do with the 
definition of the performance information, ordinarily called the criterion, against 
which the results of using any kind of testing procedure must be compared. - 


THE VALIDATION PROBLEM IN INDUSTRY 


It is often a criticism of work in industry that the Pearsonian r is not more 
often employed. A moment’s reflection will indicate why thisisso. Asa matter 


of historical development, the so-called intelligence tests and many others were 
devised and “‘validated,” that is, correlated with some performance standard like 
school grades, in education. This process has many advantages—not merely the 
existence of large numbers of children to act as subjects but, more important, the 
fact that statistics was primarily developed to deal with large numbers and the 
Pearsonian r (coefficient of correlation) could be applied with considerable safety. 
In industry and business, on the other hand, meaningful performance figures are 
much more difficult to get, particularly when it comes to dealing with executives 
of various types. Even in jobs like those of production workers or salespeople in 
a department store, the number of people who have equal opportunity to produce 
and whose performance figures are, therefore, comparable is very small, not more 
than five to 10 at the most. Two workers may operate similar machines, but if 
the material processed varies, if the setup differs, if a considerable variety of fac- 
tors makes the job and the performance rate different, they cannot be compared. 
Similarly, in a department store, two girls selling hosiery may differ considerably 
in sales unless they have the same price range and access to stock, stations with 
similar opportunity so that length of time to ring up the sale doesn’t cause one to 
lose customers. In the same way, foremen and other supervisory personnel cannot 
be compared merely because they have the same job titles. Is their job similar in 
the nature of responsibilities, numbers of people supervised, numbers of assistants, 
etc.? Because of this problem and because it is well known ‘that different jobs 
require different personalities and temperaments for performance, it is necessary 
to compare only people who can be regarded as having equal organizational oppor- 
tunity in the job performance sense. This means that the large number pro- 
cedures of Pearsonian r’s can rarely be used as a means of validation, since, as is 
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well known, “‘with small samples the value of r is often very different from the true 
value ... in addition, the distribution of r is far from normal, so that tests of sig- 
nificance based on the large-sample formula are often very deceptive.” 

Consequently, use has to be made of tests of significance like chi square and the 
t test, and simple percentage figures on small samples; i.e., percentage agreement 
between ratings or performance figures and the test scores is about as far as one 
can go with safety in appraising the value of any given procedure. 


EVALUATION OF FACTORY SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


In the first industrial study undertaken as part of the process of checking the 
value of the method in the selection field, 66 line foremen, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, and production managers were interviewed by the company’s personnel 
department.4* A comparison was made, at the outset, with a group of several 
hundred men who had not been selected for supervisory ability, to see whether 
there were significant differences by chi square in personality characteristics be- 
tween the two groups. They differed strikingly in a variety of ways, ways which 
were in agreement with our experience and significant by chi square test. Super- 
visors were more dominant, their tempo quicker both over-all and when the inter- 
viewer tried to dominate them in the period of the interview designed for this 
purpose. Their activity or energy level as well as initiative-dominance at the 
beginning of the interview were much higher. In other words, they were able to 
act quickly, to take the initiative, and at the same time were also able to operate 
at a slower pace when necessary. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG JOB GROUPS 


In comparing these executives with the ratings on performance provided by 
management, it became necessary to break down the groups into those performing 
similar jobs. There were significant differences between maintenance foremen, 
machine shop foremen, and foundry foremen as well as between foremen and 
superintendents as a group and production managers or staff supervisors. The 
average of rank order agreement within each group and the rating was over 90 
percent. An additional test was made by constructing a single interaction index 
for all foremen and superintendents, omitting the supervisors and production 
managers whose interaction patterns differed considerably from the line execu- 
tives, and separating these men into four groups, in terms of the relative standing 
in the company’s rating. Of those who ranked highest in the Interaction Chrono- 
graph index, there were 92 per cent of those ranking in the company’s top group 
and 50 per cent of the class B men; while the index picked only 20 per cent of the 
class C and none of those ranked in the bottom group. 

The fact that significant differences in personality requirements occurred be- 
tween different jobs as well as the fact of the agreement of company ratings and 
the results of the Interaction Chronograph emphasize the importance of proper 
placement. A person who might be the poorest in a particular job classification 
might possess the personality qualifications for success in a different one, and such 
factors are even more important when it comes to the question of promotion. 


12 Fisher, R. A., Statistical Methods for Research Workers, Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1930, p. 195. 
™ Chapple, E. D., and Donald, G., Jr., ““A Method for Evaluating Supervisory Personnel,’ Harvard Business Review, 
Winter, 1946, pp. 197-214. 


4 Whenever the word “significance” is used, it refers to the application of a chi square test and a p of .05 or below. 
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To determine whether significant differences existed between superintendents and 
the foremen reporting to them, each foreman was compared to his superintendent 
and the paired comparisons then tested for significance by the t test. (There 
were too few superintendents to use any other method of comparison.) In all 
except one case, each superintendent ranked higher than all his subordinates in 
at least two out of the several variables. Asa final comparison, a group of produc- 
tion workers were compared with foremen in activity and initiative-dominance, 
and the same foremen compared with the superintendents. By the t test, the 
foremen were significantly higher than their subordinates in both these variables; 
but while superintendents were significantly higher than foremen, in activity, there 
was no significant difference in initiative-dominance even though in several in- 
stances individual superintendents were significantly higher than all their foremen. 
In this regard, foremen and superintendents were equal, and were superior to the 
production workers. 


ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL STUDY 


In a second manufacturing company, a study was made on 50 workers and their 
foremen. The number of people in any one job was very small, and jobs ranged 
from assembly of small metal parts, Jathe operation, welding, and packing. The 
interesting result here was the difference between factory workers and foremen. 
The steady, fast workers showed a not too flexible pattern, low initiative, and rapid 
tempo. In the few cases in which material was available, there seemed to be a 
definite relationship between the tempo of the job and the tempo of the individual. 
The number of foremen in this company was too small to permit any independent 
analysis. The best foremen, however, revealed a comparable pattern to the best 
foremen in the previous study. 


APPLICATION OF METHOD TO DEPARTMENT 
STORE PERSONNEL 


In none of these studies was it possible to take the obvious next step, which 
involved the use of the standards set up for purposes of selection and placement. 
Before the work at the second factory was completed, the Office of Production 
Research and Development contract came to an end with the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The next application of the Interaction Chronograph was in a quite different 
field, a department store, Gilchrist Company in Boston, where after standards 
were set up by the initial validation, it was possible to test out the method as part 
of the employment operation. 


DEPARTMENTAL STANDARDS SET UP 


We began at Gilchrist’s by interviewing all the salespeople in the store, a group 
of over 300, and comparing the Interaction Chronograph with average daily sales 
for salespersons of similar selling opportunity. As one might expect, the most 
important variable in a good salesperson is activity, the ability to talk and act 
freely. Not only was there 75 per cent agreement between this variable alone 
and absolute rank order, but good and poor salespeople, compared by the standard 
error of the means, showed a significant difference (12.082 + .693). Other vari- 
ables were important, however, and these were dependent upon the type of selling 
which the individual did. The major factors in a department store selling job 
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include the layout—open floor (such as in the case of furniture or coats), table 
selling (e.g., in housewares or china), and counter (e.g., in gloves or hosiery)—and 
fitting, where a garment has to be fitted), which affects the length of the transaction. 
(There are differences between the customer’s going to the fitting room, fitting on 
the floor as in the case of millinery, and so on.) A third factor is the volume of 
transactions, which depends on the nature of the request for merchandise (e.g., a 
request for a specific item, such as toothpaste, or to look at handbags, a general 
classification). Each of these factors is related to one or more basic personality 
characters. Tempo and the ability to listen must be relatively great where fitting 
is involved, whereas such an ability to find out what the customer has to say would 
definitely reduce sales in a high-transaction counter department. Similarly, the 
degree of initiative needed varies in different types of selling, just as activity does 
(since much higher activity is needed in a rapid-fire operation like hosiery than in 
the selling of a hat). By combining these variables into a single index, over 93 per 
cent agreement with rank order was obtained. 

Once standards had been set up for different departments, the Interaction 
Chronograph was employed routinely for initial selection and has been so used 
for over three years. People with the proper personality patterns for success 
have gone to the top of their departments very rapidly; people for whom failure 
had been predicted (and many such have had to be hired because of the personnel 
shortage) have uniformly failed. In the course of the initial interviewing of the 
salespeople already employed, a number of people with patterns for success in 
quite different types of departments were discovered. When transferred, they 
moved from a mediocre performance record to good performance. On several 
occasions, the experiment of transferring a known good salesperson to a quite 
different department was performed. None of these cases succeeded, and they 
demonstrated to the store’s satisfaction that it is untrue that a good salesperson 
can sell anything.” 


APPLICATION TO OTHER}TYPES OF PERSONNEL 


The details of the work on salespeople have been reported at length elsewhere, 
but of possibly greater interest is the work on department store executives— 
merchandising, buyers, assistant buyers, and merchandise managers—and on a 
variety of non-selling personnel from accounting office executives to personnel 
counselors. Not only does the buyer differ significantly from supervisory person- 
nel in general, but the personality pattern of a dominant, high-level-activity, 
high-initiative person with little capacity to listen to others and limited flexibility 
is very much in accord with the traditional picture of the merchant. Personnel 
counselors, on the other hand, and supervisors to a somewhat lesser degree, are 
highly flexible persons, with relatively little dominance, a marked capacity to 
listen to the other person, but at the same time an ability to express themselves 
and to talk freely and easily. At Gilchrist’s, and now in one other large company, 
the Interaction Chronograph is also being used on clerical personnel. Not only 


46 Chapple, E. D., and Donald, G., Jr., “An Evaluation of Department Store Salespeople by the Interaction Chrono- 
graph,” The Journal of Marketing, October, 1947, pp. 173-185. : 
An address by E. D. Chapple before the personnel section of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, New 
York, January 13, 1948. 
Chapple, E. D. Another validation study on department store sales personnel has recently been completed 
with equally good results in terms of percentage agreement with rank order and with no appreciable differences 
in patterns for the various departments. 
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are clericals as a group significantly different from good salespeople (standard 
error of the difference of the means at Gilchrist’s being 10.201 + .803), but they 
are liable to resemble production workers, though differing in some important 
respects, notably in having somewhat higher initiative. Here again, there are 
marked differences depending on the nature of the job, but only very rarely would 
these move them out of the range of values for their group into the good salespeople 
range. The clerical type of personality—the person who can work at a routine 
job, steadily and fast, with a relatively low percentage of contacts—is often found 
promoted either in merchandising to an assistant buyer job or in the office to office 
supervisor. Many assistant buyer jobs are, in fact, nothing but clerical and stock- 
keeping positions. Only when the question of promotion to a buyer’s job comes 
up is the person’s inadequacies discovered. In the case of the good clerical, or 
for that matter good production worker, promoted to supervision, the difference 
in characteristics needed to succeed in both jobs makes failure almost inevitable, 


RECENT APPLICATIONS 


A variety of other applications of the Interaction Chronograph has been carried 
out in recent studies. Several small groups of industrial salesmen have been 
interviewed with results similar to those with department store sales personnel, 
though there are significant differences in activity level and other factors which 
differentiate such salesmen from department store people, even from those in the 
“big ticket” departments. An investigation of 45 personnel administrators in 
several different jobs in a large organization is of interest, primarily because a 
multiple correlation on two variables alone with a generalized rating (which in- 
cluded, for example, the factor of experience, something the Interaction Chrono- 
graph cannot measure) gave a multiple r of .68. Rank order comparisons as 
well as r’s by uniform job groups gave much higher agreement. 

A manufacturing company which has, besides industrial salesmen, a group of 
repair men who repair the company’s machines in the customers’ offices wished 
to reorganize its field operations. It wished to differentiate between those who 
were repair men only and those who had sales ability, since some repair men did 
some selling. On interviewing a group of about 45 of the field force, it was found 
that the good repair man without sales ability was quite different from the sales 

«type. Though he had medium high initiative (which was important, since these 
men were on their own a large percentage of the time in following up calls), he 
was a quiet, stable, and relatively quick person. The salesmen were, of course, 
much more active and more adaptable, and the technique made it possible to de- 


velop a homogeneous group of repair men who would stick to their job and leave 
selling to those specialized for it. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of the use of the Interaction Chronograph have been highly encour- 
aging. Where adequate criteria are available and adequate studies of job oppor- 
tunity are carried out, the method seems to have value for all types of jobs. As 
a selection instrument, it is not, however, a universal method, since it is limited to 
the evaluation of personality and temperament; other means must be employed 
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for evaluating intelligence, special aptitudes, and the like. It has a great ad- 
vantage as a basic tool, however, since personality and temperament play such an 
important role in determining successful performance. Even in those jobs where 
people work by themselves all day long, with few contacts, the personality which 
does not require contacts, which has relatively low initiative, can operate effec- 
tively where another type of person would find it impossible to keep it up. The 
will to work and the temperament to adapt to a special routine are much more 
important than the aptitudes themselves except in a very limited number of jobs 
where, in fact, a high degree of special skills is required. 


COROLLARY USES 


The Interaction Chronograph has the added advantage that it can be used to 
study the job itself, to set standards of performance on jobs where contacts in some 
part affect the amount of work put out. This does not merely mean a way of 
developing more objective job descriptions for sales and executive positions; it 
can also make possible a more rational system of setting allowances in time study. 
Through this means and through the objective description of organizational struc- 
ture which results, both the job and the individual to be fitted into it are being 
measured in the same terms. Placement of persons within this structure is then 
not a matter simply of comparing individuals to a set of standards for a given job. 
It is possible and, in fact, already now a practice to look at the way two persons 
will adjust to one another within a particular organizational relationship on the 
basis of the Interaction Chronograph patterns. Hence people whose personalities 


will clash or will not strengthen each other can be placed in more effective positions 
where their capacities will not be frustrated and the creation of teamwork can 
become a more deliberate and rational process. All such applications of the Inter- 
action Chronograph method are explicit in the method, and all in some small 
degree are being embarked on. The elaboration and demonstration of such uses, 


as well as the extension to other types of job situations from a selection viewpoint, 
are necessarily a matter for the future. 
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TRADE UNION WAGE Poticy. By Arthur M. 
Ross. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, Calif., 1948. 133 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Leo Wolman* 


The author of this book is a member of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Five of the 
book’s six chapters have already appeared as 
articles. Chapter I, “Introduction and Sum- 
mary,” is new, and a busy reader can get the 
gist of the author’s argument from its 19 pages. 

The subject, trade union wage policy, is 
obviously of prime importance in this day and 
generation. Any light anyone can throw on 
that troublesome topic should be welcome to 
economists, labor leaders, business men, politi- 
cians, and the general public. Mr. Ross writes 
well and goes at his task with vigor. He has 
made up his mind that what has hitherto been 
said and written about the question is wrong 
and irrelevant. If this is so, then we are here 
face to face with a discovery and we certainly 
ought to know what it is. 

The burden of his argument is that “a trade 
union is a political agency operating in an 
economic environment.” It is therefore im- 
possible to understand why unions behave as 
they do, or specifically what their wage and 
other policies are, without comprehending the 
necessities underlying their political behavior. 
For these reasons, the familiar arguments 
about productivity, profits, cost of living, and 
so on are so much talk. In other words, stu- 
dents have concentrated so thoroughly on 
unions as economic institutions that they have 
overlooked and hence neglected their political 
character and the duties, burdens, and responsi- 


*Director, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University. 


bilities which playing the political role impose 
upon them. a 

Now it may well be that this statement ig 
new and a contribution to our understanding 
of the labor problem. But what one reader 
fails to find in this book is the use to which thig 
allegedly novel idea is put. What does it mean 
in the world of affairs of which the union is a 
part? Does it mean that a union making @ 
serious blunder when acting in its economi¢) 
capacity is to be excused the blunder because! 
it is found, on investigation, that when the 
blunder was made the union was acting in it 
capacity as a political agency? Obviously the 
typical union is simultaneously a political 
machine and an instrument which makes eco- 
nomic decisions. But is the possession of thi 
dual personality an extenuating circumstance 
which somehow mysteriously reduces or re- 
moves the union’s responsibility for the eco- 
nomic decisions it is always making? 

If the answer to this question is to be found in 
this book, it is not a frank or clear answer. A’ 
careful reader will probably discover clues to 
what is on the author’s mind in stray sentences 
here and there. He will find phrases like this: 
“the union leader, not yet fully accepted as a 
useful citizen...,” or “the American trade 
union, being essentially pragmatic and having” 
no well-defined role in society as yet... ,” or 
“negotiators do have a responsibility of another 
kind, the maintenance of law and order in 
industrial life...” From these remarks, it 
might be deduced that the real trouble, in the 
author’s opinion, is the failure of unions thus’ 
far to have achieved the recognition and status” 
they merit. When they do, one would infer,’ 
then the political and economic requirements 
of unions, which now coexist in conflict, would 
merge into one harmonious whole. 

Perhaps! It all sounds like a prolegomena™ 
to guild socialism. Anyhow, if that is the™ 
point, why doesn’t the author make it? 





Note: New books {on} personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Association’s 
monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 








